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ane : 
The chapter inserted in the present sheet on “Bri- 
tishtrade and prohibitory laws,” we think, will be found 
interesting. ‘Fhe matter fitted to an exhibit of these sub- 
jects might have been much inereased, but a sufficiency, 
’ s, has been given, and with all possible plainness, 
and abonnding with practical results, drawn from official 
papers or other authentic statements. We should be glad 
four old friend Dr. Cooper, or new opponent, Mr. 
MeGord, of Columbia, S. C. would meet the query pro- 
posed ubont cotton, in page 175: and, when we give the 
chapter which more immediately relates tothat valuable 
roduet, we feel pretty confident that these gentlemen 
will. be *‘ulmost prevailed” Upon to Uclieve, as we cer- 
tainly do, dnd, ag we think the public will believe, that the 
anuesuc mMantifacture of it causes the coasnimption of 
100,000 or 150,000 bales monz of the cotton of the 
sguthern states than would be used, except for sach 
mannfactire and the competition with England which 
it affords, in foreign markets. 

Mr. McCord may think himself neglected—but, as 
before observed, some remarks on his speech of fifty 
pages are ready, and only wait room fur insertion. We 
expect to give them neat week. 


———o 


Pennsylvania in 1800 and in New York in 1824, by the 
stubbornness, or despotism, of a majority in either branch 
of the state legislature. But if it is to be pretended that 
the people may elect their president, let the people, in 
REALITY, elect him. We wonder at the want of reflec- 
tion shewn in the stirrings that have been made of this 
subject, and at the quarters of the country from whence 
they come. [If itis designed to suffer the people to 
elect their president—we shall say well; but if to eause 
one of the people in certain states, to have as much weight 
as three of the people in others of the states, in such elec- 
tion—we shall not enter into any new compact bottomed 
on such gross inequality, though indisposed to violate 
the old one, until the public judgment is prepared, 
(through experience), to bring about a radieal reformation, 
A man in Pennsylvania is as good as a man in Tennes« 
sce—and, if a president is to be chosen by the ‘people,’ 
every citizen should have one full and honest and equa 
vote. We however, prefer confederation to consolidation; 
and do not like to be cheated by names without sube 
stance, 

We speak only of the first resolution. Yhe others 
luave no manner of connection with it, 





tcf In making up the appendix to the address ow be- 
half of the Harrisburg Convention, the compiler rejected 
several hundreds of articles that would have been valua- 
ble, could he have reconciled the figures used in them 
with the facts as they appeared to his understanding; and 
some errors, yet undetected, have, perhaps, passed through 
hishands. He notices, however, that 10,000 instead of 
1000 tons of copperas, (in page 156), nre sak! to be annu- 
ally made at Stafford, Vermont. This was originally 
yut down 1000, but altered because that ins respectable 
fourwal printed near the factory, the quantity was given 
\n letters “ten thousand.”? No other uncorrected er- 
ror has yet been made manifest—though if would be a 
presumptuous aiining at perfection to mntingate that they 
do not exist. 





ConstitcTionan amenouentT. The following re- 
solutions were o'tered in the senate of Tennessee, by 
Mr. Brown, on the 18th ult. 

Resolved, bu the general assembly of sTennessee, That 
the constitution of the United States shor-id be so amend- 
ed as to give the election of president a: i vice presifeut 
directly and conclusively to the people, preserving the 
present relative weight of the several states in the elvc- 
(ron, 

Resolved, That the measures of the present adminis- 
tration of the general government are injurious to the 
interests and dangerous to the liberties of the country. 

Resolved, That the surest remedy of these evils now 
in the power of the people, is the election of Andrew 
Jacksom to the chief magistracy of this, union. 

Resolved, That the governor cause to be furnished to 
exch of our senators and representatives in congress, a 
copy of the foregoing resolutions and the remarks ac- 
orpear ing the same. 


e are willing to proceed to as great lengthsas any one, ) 


if it be passible to prevent such managenienis mm state le- 
gislatures and otherwise, as were exhibited in the clec- 
tions of 1800, 1812 and 1824, especially in the two first, 
and in New York, in regard to the last; and we also have 
much repugnance te elections by the house of represen- 
tatives, because that the purity of them will always be 
suspected—as it was in 1800, so it was m 1824, and it 
ever wilk be—but never can yield our consent, humble 
as it is, toany proposition of the kind offered by Mr. 
rown. | 
The election of president, as at present established, 1s 
a compound operation—-more of the states than of the 
people; seeing that the people may be denied the right 
of voting, however anxiously they shall desire it, asin 
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Tne Morean arrarr. We had resolved not to have 
further noticed this affair until what might be accepted 
| as undoubted truth should be presented—so great is the 
‘mass of wicked misrepresentation or honest mistake 
) that has occurred about it. But having seen the unani- 
! mous verdiet of a coroner’s inquest, of twenty three per- 
_ sons, over the body of a man found in the waters of lake 

Ontario, that the same was that of ‘*William Morgan, 
und that he came to his death by suffocation by drown- 
ing,” we reverted to the subject and mentioned the fact 
|in the last Reeister. The witnesses examined by this 
|Jury, (and their testimony is at full length before us), 

were numerous, among them was the wife of Morgan and 

several other persons who had well known his person, 
jand they deposed that, in their opinion, the bedy was 
jhis. Mrs. Morgan particularly dwelling upon the fact 





ithat he had ‘‘double teeth all round,” and that two of 


j his teeth had been extracted; but when the clothes found 
on the deceased and certain traets and a serap of paper 
\(Useovered in the poekets were shown her, she disavew- 
ed all knowledge of them, though she thought “that one 
oy two of the letters were something similar to her hus~ 
band’s hand writing.”. And the two teeth that had been 
extracted from Morgan were exhibited by his wife, and 
*passee into the places or vacancies of the head of the 
body quite well,” &e. as was deposed by Dr. Ezra Strong; 
and there was alsoa mark on one of his toes that was 
identified, &e. 

After this followed the “confession” as of a certain R. 
H. Hill, of Buffalo, that he had been concerned in the 
murder of Morgan—but he had stated, that Aé himseé' 
had cut Morgan’s throat and severed the body quite in 
two; and as no mark of violence was apparent on this body, 


—_ 





and an imposition or insanity was suspected. , 

ut upon all this comes another investigation, whigh is 
stated at length in the Rochester Daily Advertiser. Sa- 
‘ah Monro, the widow, and Daniel Monro, the son, and 
John Cron, an intimate friend of Timothy Monro, who 
was upsct in a skiff and lost in the mouth of the Niagara 
river in September last, were examined. The body was 
not produced, but the clothes which Timothy Monro had. 
on when the fatal accident befel him, were described by 
all with a minateness of detail shewing the most intimate 
knowledge of them. His wife particularized every article 
that he had on, coat, vest, pantaloons, shirt, stockings 
und shoes, in eotor and make—how and where purehased, 
made or mended by herself, and with what sort of stuffin 
various places, and spoke of the buttons, strings, gussets, 
gathers, Laying chiefly made the garments for hime. 





the examination and statement of “Hill” did not agree,’ 


rs 
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seribed the welt of the pantaloons, and how the 
mended at the knee and in the crotch, &c. After 


this testimony, and that of her son and John Cron, 











re" 
all 
the 


latter also speaking of some religious tracts that he 
seen in possession of Timothy Monro, the clothes 
were and it was found that they had been de- 


*¢with an accuracy which none but the individual 
who had made or mended, or had a constant eye over 
them, could have evinced:” and they also positively 
swore, that the sourtout coat, vest, pantaloonsand stock- 
ings, shewn by Bates Cook, esq. as being found on the 
body which the jury, as above stated, has adjudged to be 
that of William ongan, were those Saini by Timothy 
Monro on the day of his death—and the shoes were made 
of “cow hide,” as previously described by the witnesses. 


We would gladly end this matter here, but a second 
examination of the body at Batavia on the 29th ult. ren- 
ders it necessary to proceed a little further. 


The jury of 23, which viewed the body on the shore 
of the lake, as before observed, pronounced it to be that 
of William Morga at stress was laid upon its hav- 
ing double teeth in front, that two of his teeth had been 
extracted—of his being bald on the top of his head, ex- 
-— small place in the centre, of having a mark on one 
of his toes—that he wore no whiskers, &c. By the de- 
seription of the clothing of Timothy Monro, no shadow 
6f a doubt remained that the jury had been mistaken, or 
deceived on the testimony of the witnesses, themselves, 
we hope, mistaken; but the account of the seeond exami- 
nation of the body, for which purpose it was disinterred, 
as stated in the Rochester papers, shew that none of the 
tront teeth were double, that five teeth had been extract- 
ed and not only two, no mark could be found on the toe, 
that there was a tuft or handful of hair on the top of the 
head, quite long, and on the part where, as the witnesses 
deposed, Morgan had been “wholly bald,” that there was 
one whisker and the other had been apparently clipped or 
pulled off! The following is an abstract of the testimony 
of Dr. Cotes—‘‘has examined the body, and cut open 
the feet, and can find no mark of any of the toes having 
been scraped, as Morgan’s is alledged to have been. 
Witness has cut the flesh, and discovers nothing to indi- 
cate any thing more than the first stages of decomposi- 
tion—the fat under the skin has not undergone decom- 
position, and thinks a body could not remain in this state 
a year—thinks this body not more decayed than a body 
would be, drowned on the 24ih of September and exposed 
as this has been.” 

It was also deposed, by many witnesses, that Morgan’s 
ae was about five feet six inches—whereas that of the 

was five feet nime inches and a half. 

With all these facts before them, together with the tes- 
timony of the widow, son and friend of the deceased, as 
above stated, the jury decided that the body before them 
was that of ‘Timothy Monro! 

Thus the matter stands at present—and out of these 
statements we may judge of the excitement which yet 

revails on account of the disappearance of Morgan.— 
What is the truth, we pretend not say. 





Bangs. The bank of the state of Tennessce, located 
at Nashville, appears by a report lately made to the le- 
gislature to possess anavailable capital of $573,453 be- 
sides deposits; and its paper actually out, the accommoda- 
tion notes done by it, and the debts which it owes, amount 
to 589,745 dollars. Its available capital chiefly arising 
from the sales of lands, is constantly increasing. 

The semi-annual report of a smgle Savings Bank in 
London, gives ar aggregate of deposites during six months 
of not less than £285, 230—a third of which was by fe- 
males. The influence of these banks in producing in- 
dustrious and economical habits, by affording a safe mves- 
titure for the earnings of the poor, is invaluable. 





Navat. On Saturday the $d inst. a new and beautiful 
sloop of war, of 22 guns, was launched at the navy yard 
in Charlestown, (Mass.) She is called the Falmouth, 
and is considered to be one of the most perfect models of 
vessels of her class in our navy. 





Taawxsotvine. Gov. Clinton of New York has issu- 
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; pointed by the governors of Main 
Connecticut, and Ohio for the sane eapannteishle an. 
pose; and the general assembly of the Presbyterian, 
church in the United States, set aside Thursday last,us a 
day to be “sanctified unto the Lord.” 


ei, 


Carr. Panny has returned to London after another 
unsuccessful attempt to accomplish the Polar voyare. 
On leaving the diseovery ship at thes inted place off the 
Spitzbergen coast, he betook himself to the sledge boats 

repared for his conveyance over the ice, in pursuance of 
original intentions and instructions, and was out for the 
space of sixty-one days; one of the boats being under hit 
own charge, and the other under that of lieutenant Ross. 

These two boats were hauled over the ice by the crew 


of the ship, 12 men to each, and after un ing fatigue, 
they felt, that for a great part of the time they were on 


floating ice-bergs which carried them southward, while 
they were stretching every nerve to proceed northward; 
and thus, of necessity, they were compelled to abandon 


the enterprize. To cctahlish this important fact in the 
clearest point of view, we have to mention that during 


the last three days of the expedition, and on tauiny 1.10 
observations by the chronometer, captain Parry found 
that his boats had gained two miles only. The expedi- 
tion arrived at latitude 82 45.; and had it proceeded but 
fitteen miles farther, captain Parry and his men would 
have obtained the wnt Pa, remuneration to which they 
were entitled on reaching 83.; but even this short distance 
was found to be unattainable by any physical effort. Imme- 
diately on reaching the ship the expedition proceeded 
homeward. We are happy to add, that captain Parry, hit 
officers and men are all in good health. 


[English paper. 


Missovrr. The St. Louis (Missouri) Observer, an- 
nounees the return on the 27th ult. of gen. Atkinson, 
with the detachment of U. S. troops which had ascend- 
ed the Upper Mississippi to cheek the hostile spirit of the 
Winnebago Indians.—The detachment had come down 
im the short gpace of four days and a half from Prairie du 
Chien, a distance of 600 miles, in common keel and Mack- 
inaw boats, and passed on to Jefferson barracks, 10 miles 
below St. Louis. 

Before leaving the upper Mississippi, Gen. Atkinson 
re-established the important and commanding post of 
Prairie du Chien, by placing four companies there, 
which were withdrawn from the post at the falls of St. 
Anthony. 


Battie or Warentoo. It has been very 
reported that six Walter Scott in his life of Napoleon, 
has given some original information respecting the battle 
of Waterloo, which he obtained from the duke of Wel- 
lington. We can state upon pnd authority, that the 
ubove reportis not true. Sir Walter certainly did try to 
get at some of the duke’s private opinions respecting 
this famous battle; but his grace’s reply was merely, 
‘‘why the French peppered tie most d—ly, but we 
peppered them better.” {Glasgow Courier. 


generally 





BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 


To the president and directors of the Baltimore and Ohu0 
rait road company. 


GENTLEMEN: In conformity toa request of your pres» 
dent, we have the honor to submit a brief summary of the 
operations in which we have been engaged, with srefer- 
ence to the contemplated rail road from Baltimore to the 
Ohio river; premising, however, that the account which 
we are about to furnish, frora the limited time allowed for 
its compilation, (as well as trom the absence of our as- 
sistants, whose reports we have not yet received), must 
necessarily be brief, and in some respects defective. 

Early in July, lieut. col. Long, after a few days duty, 
was attacked by a severe illness, which has almost to the 
present period prevented his co-operation th the labor: 
of the season. Deprived of his assistance, a It was 





ed his proclamation, recommending that the 12th day of 
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August, in which you were then apprized that we had 
completed our observations of the coun from Balti- 
more westward as far as William and southward as 
far as the Potomac, near the mouth. of the Monoetacy. 

Since that period, having received your instructions for 
the turther prosecution ot our operations, the reconnois- 
sances have been resumed and extended to the Ohio river, 
by the different routes indicated by the topography, as 
most suitable to the enterprize in view. 

The general direction of our examinations will, how- 
ever, be more clearly seen by the following enumeration 
of the different routes which have been reconnoitred; and 
which will be found to include not only those whose ex- ' 
amination ‘was enjoined by your instructions, but every 
route, (save some partial deviations that may subsequently 
be suggested), which, from our knowledge of the direction 
of the respective tributaries to the Potomac and Ohio ri- 
vers, and of the intermediate country, could in any re- 
spect be recommended. 

They are included within atriangle, the base of which 
$s formed by the Ohfo river, between the parallel of the 
southern Pennsylvania line, and the mouth of the great 
Kenhawa, and whose apex is at Baltimore; and are as 
follow: — 

ist. A route through the valley of the Potomac, by 
Savage river and Crabtree creek, to the Alleghany moun- 
tain; and thence to the Qhio river by various routes 
which were suggested between the mouth of Fish creek 
and that of the Little Kenhawa river. Some of the ex- 
aminations, however, beyond the Alleghany mountain, 
yelative to the continuation of a route from the north 
branch of the Potomac, although in the progress of ful- 
filment, are not yet completed. 

2d. A route through the valley of the south branch of the 
Potomac, and thence by its north fork, to the Alleghany 
mo'ntain; whence the examination was conducted im such 
manner as to ascertain the feasibility of prolonging the 
route, either from the Greenbrier river to Elk river, and 
thence to the Little Kenhawa; or, of deseending the 
Greenbrier and Great Kenhawa rivers, to the Ohio. 

3d. An examination was made of the country interme- 
diate to Harper’s Ferry, and the Ohio riyer, with refe- 
rence to a route across the valley of the Shenandoah, and 
the different ridges between that valley and tire Ohio:— 
{ts continuation beyond the dlleghany mountain, might of 
course be in the same direction as by the first route. 

4th.. A general examination, — Harper’s Ferry 
through the valley of the Shenandoah, was made with re- 

erence to a route contemplating a connection with the 
Great Kenhawa river. 

Although it may appear, from the above enumeration, 
that the vallies of the streams have generally been pur- 

‘sued asthe basis of our operations; yet as we have in no 
wise confined our observations to them, we may safely 
promise ourselves that the acquisition of the requisite 
preliminary topographical knowledge, as far as relates to 
the general direction of the routes, will result from the 
reconnoissances of the season. And we are satisfied, 
that when at a future day we shall be able more fully to 
develope those results, it will be apparent to the compa- 
ny, there exists no insurmountable obstacle to the com- 
plete success of their enterprize. 

We have found the country more favorable to the ac-( 
complishment of such an object asthat of the contem- 
plated rail road, than could reasonably have been ex- 
pected from its rough and broken aspect. Great facili- ; 
ties for the construction of such a work have, ona careful 
examination, with the object in view, been developed, 
where a superficial ubservation could hardly have led tq 
expect them; and when minute and accurate sarveys 
shall have determined the precise features of the country, 
we may anticipate the discovery of still greater facilities. 

The difficulties which occasionally present themselves, 
itis true, are great, but wehave. met with none which we 
do not even now think that we perccive the modes by 
which they may be successfully overcome; and when 
science and experience shall have increased our resour- 
ces, we may reasonably expect that with<heir aid, these 
obstacles will diminish to a much lower point than that at 
which we have now estimated them. . 

It is also necessary to remark, that interspersed with 
these difficulties are considerable extents of favorable 
groumd, which by the facilities they will afford, will com- | 
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pensate for the expenditure accumulated on the rougher 
portions, and thus reduce to a reasonable amount, the 
average cost of the whole work. 

Our conclusions, founded as they are, on a mere ex- 
amination by the eye, are of course liable to error, and 
may not be sustained by a more minute and accurate 
survey with instruments; but with this qualification, we 
feel warranted in pronouncing, that the rail road from 
Baltimore to the Ohio is practicuble; and, that it can be 
accomplished at a reasonable expenditure of time and 
money. 

{n the further prosecution of this great work, we would 
recommend, that surveys be undertaken, and actively car- 
ried on, as soon as convenience will permit, beginning at 
Baltimore, and extending, in the first instanee, only as 
far as may be necessary to determine the general direc- 
tion of the road from this city to the Potomac. This be- 
ing accomplished, the force at the disposal of the compa- 








ny may be concentrated so as to ensure the most speedy 
commencement of the actual execution of the work; so 


that once begun, the different examinations and. various 
operations which shall be neeessary, may all proceed 
simultaneously, and thus what is 05 dedirdite be effected, 
as early a completion of this magnificent undertaking as 
its magnitude will admit. 

In anticipation of the commencement of surveys even 
at this late season of the year, we have already recalled 
lieutenants. Barney, Trimble and Dillahunty and Mr. 
Harrison, the officers assigned to us as assistants by the 
war department, and their return to Baltimore may be 
expected in a week or ten days. Meanwhile we shall 
make the necessary arrangements preparatory to sur- 
veying, so that we may be ready to take the field, if such 
be your wish, on their arrival. 

‘he favorable disposition, moreover, which has alrea- 
dy been evinced by the war department, to afford every 
facility, which from the national character of the work it 
may be entitled to, induces us to believe that if it shall be 
necessary to ask further aid of the executive, it will not 
he denied, if it can be granted consistently with the inte- 
rests of the public service. 

Much time must necessarily be consumed in preparing 
a connected view of the diseoveries which have been 
made, accompanied by appropriate delineations. of the 
eountry embracing the several routes; and the delay of 
our final report on the operations of the past season, be- 
yond the period at which we could otherwise present it, 
will of course be a consequence of our personal attentions 
during the progress of the surveys which have been allud- 
ed to. But no meonvenience will result from this circum- 
stance, sincethe winter season will afford ample time for 
collating from the voluminous notes which are in our pos- 
session, the data requisite for our report. 

In the progress of our examinations, particularly in the 
western districts, we have experienced great facilities 
from the inhabitants, many of whom, inspired by the in- 
tense interest which pervades that section of the country 
on the subject which has oecupied us, have taken con- 
siderable trouble to render us all the information and as- 
sistance in their power. , 

Respectfully submitted by 

S. H. LONG, 
Topographical engineer, bt. it. cof. 

WM. HOWARD, 
U.S, assistant civil engineer. 

‘ - WM. G. MceNEILL, 

apt. U, S. teporraphical engineers. 

November bth, 1827. pearl ais 


Tt will be seen by the following, thet the directors with 

a characteristic promptness, have advertised tor propo- 

sals to furnish the necessary stone, timber, and iron, for 
the commencement of the rail road. Jt will be made. 
‘Office of the Baltimore ond Ofiio railroad company, 

8th November, 1827, 

Notiee is hereby given, that proposals will be received 

at the ofiice of the “#altimore and Ohio rai) road compa- 

ny,” until the t5th day of Jan. 1828, for the furnishine 

stone, timber and iron of the following dimensions to wit: 

Oak or yellow piné scantling, 7 inelies square, in pieces 

of 12'to 18 feet Jong 
Do. do. $ do: 


square ‘do, do, 





Do. da. 8 9. square do. go. 
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scape posts 8 feet long, 6 inches diameter at the small 
enc 
Do. do. 7 inches =e da. do. 
Do. do. 8 inches _— do. do. 
harms keys, 2 feet long, 24 inches thick and 4 inches 
roa 
Do. do. 1 foot long,24 do. do. do. 
Rolled iron bars, 23 or 2} inches wide, 3-8 inches thick 
and 45 feet long. 

The foregoing to be delivered in the city of Baltimore 
on or before the first day of July, 1828. 

Stone blocks of granite, gnies or other hard texture 8 
by 12 inches, and from 6 to 12 feet long, undressed, the 
price to be stated at which they will be delivered in the 
city of Baltimore or at quarries, near to the route of the 
contemplated rail road. 5 

. P. E. THOMAS, prestdent. 

P. S. Persons desivous of contracting for any part of 
the foregoing materials, may receivefurther information, 
it desired, upon application at the office of the company. 


LEGISLATURE OF TENNESSEE. 

‘The new governor, gen. Samuel Houston, pronounced 
his ‘cars, paren on the Ist ult. as follows: 

Clothed as l am with the constitutional powers, which 
are vested in the executive of the state, it is fit that I 
should not remaiiy silent on the occasion. I am not un- 
aware, that difficulties are incident to the station in whicli 
1 am placed; but Iam cheered by the consolatory hope, 
that [ shall not look in vain to my countrymen for that 
support which justice and patriotism never fail to afford. 

In the legislature of ‘lennessee I shall expect to find 
those measures which may be the sdbjects of executive 
recommendation, and which have for their object the good 














of our country, examined with fairness and impartiality.’ 


} cannot be insensible to the high obligations l am under 
to my fellow citizens who have. confided to me the go- 
vernment of a state, so exalted in the scale of national 
character, and so justly proud of her achievements in the 
last sanguinary struggle with Great Britain. To me it is 
a source of grateful pleasure, and manly pride, that Ten- 
nessee is my adopted eountry. Atan early age I eame 
within her limits unattended by those adventitious aids, so 
necessary in a out the path of usefulness, and sus- 
taining youth, under the pressure of inexperience and 
misfortune; and, however wayward and devious my 
course may have been in youth, her citizens have magnani- 
mously upheld me. In return for that support, I trust 
my services have not been altogether unprofitable to my 
country. It has been my constant aim, in every public 
station in whieh it has been my fortune to be placed, to 
exert all my abilities in sustaining the rights of the people. 

One of my obligations is to support the constitution of 
the United States. 1 am sensible of the sarced and impor- 
tant character of that instrument, and that f ought not to 
be violated—its provisions should be regarded, and ex- 
 Cténded in their operations to the purposes of its adoption. 
Hut at the same time, that we hold that production of our 
ancestors sacréd, we should observe with vigilance and 
guard with firmness, oar own constitution, (which is the 
guarantee of our sovereignty,) whenever an infraction of 
it is attempted by the general government. Thus while 
we support the federal eonstitation according to its essen- 
tial principles, with a riew to the preservation of the eon- 
federacy on the oue hand,—we are bound on the other, 
to watch over, and preserve the rights of the state. 


In administering the government of the state, I shall 
have no motive to lead me from pursuing the best interest 
of the community. With interest and feelings identified 
with yours, and in addition to these, that love of country 
which can only terminate with my existence, I feel as- 
sured that 1 will have the confidence of my fellow-citizens 
iu the integrity of my official conduct. In the course of 
the administvation it will be my constant determination to 
ruard, with sedulous care, the rightsjof the huamblest je- 

ividual, while justice will be impartially adininistered to 
the most exalted in society. 

Iu conclusion, gentlemen, I beg leave to tender through 
vou to your several eoustitueuiz, my sincere and gratetul 
acknowledgments for the reeeut eypression of their 
tinkity and confidence, and to you, individually, I offer my 
mats resp etful ex us.deration, 


——_-« 


SIX MILITIA MEN. 

The Nashville committee have examined the state of the 
facts, in relation te the execution of the six militia 
men, at Mobile, early in Feb. 1815, by order ot major 
gen. Andrew Jackson, commanding the seventh mili- 
tary district. ‘Fhe circumstances having been promul- 
gated in desultory form, in various Gazettes, the com- 
niittee have thought proper succinetly to embody 
and submit them to the people of the United Sites. 


It is a well known fact, that such was the frequency ai 
desertion from militia service, within gen. Jackson’s com- 
mand in the south, during the years of 1813 and 1814, as 
to be greatly prejudicial tothe service, and tended much 
to em s the success of the army in that quarter. 
No militia soldier for mere desertion, was eapitally pun- 
ished, within gen. Jackson’s command during the war: 
this lenity produeed insubordination to a considerable 
extent amongst a certain portion of the militia troops, 
who had been coerced into service by draft; and im the 
end, was a principal cause of one of the most dangerous 
mutinies, ina detachment of the southern army, that, 
perhaps has ever been witnessed in any description at 
military force; and which led to the trial, convietion, and 
execution of John Harris and five principal associates. 

The extent and imposing character of this mutiny, 
with its suppression, the arrest of the offenders, their 
trial, conviction, with the punishment of Harris and his 
five associates in the mutiny and desertion, seems to be 

tly misunderstood by many persons at a distance 
rom the point where the facts occurred. ——— the 
people of Tennessee, where the offenders resided, it is 
confidently believed but one opiniom has prevailed, 
Which is, that an example wasindispensable, and that the 
commanding general eould not, consistently with his duty, 
have doue otherwise than confirm the judgment of the 
court martial. 


ln the summer of 1814, a detachment of militia, from 
Tennessee, was ordered out for a period of six months, 
to be computed from the time they should rendezvous 
and be mastered into serviee; this happened on the 20th 
of June, and of consequence the expiration of the time 
was limited to the 20th December, 1815, wheu by the 
terms of the agreement, the service would expire. 
Between the 15th and 20th of September, and before the 
expiration of even three months, a mutiny broke out; 
many violent, riotous and msubordinate acts took place. 
The commissary’s store house, in which were provisions 
for the army, collected at great trouble and expense, was 
forcibly entered, and such articles, as by the mutincers 
were deemed necessary for subsistence, on their return 
march, were seized and taken possession of—the bake 
house and ovens necessary to supply the troops with 
bread, were broken up and demolished, sentinels were 
assailed and driven from their posts, and the authority 
of officers put at open, wanton defiance; on the morning 
of the 2Uth September, two hundred of those militia de- 
serted and commenced their march homeward. Some 
were arrested and brought back—othcers, convinced that 
they had erred, voluntarily returned to their posts and 
duty. For their trial, not a regimental, but a general 
court martial was convened, with authority to investigate 
the circumstanees of their conduct, and to decide upon 
their guilt and innocence. 


On the 2ist of November, 1814, upon information 
lodged by Col. Pipkin, to whose regiment the mutinous 
| troops belonged, an order was issued trom the adjutan' 

genera}’s office, of which the following isa copy. 


“Adjutant general’s effice, November 21, 1814. 
Head quarters, seventh military district. 

A general court martial to consist of five members aud 
two supernumeraries will convene at Mobile, at such 
time as lieut. eol. Arbuckle shall direct, for the trial of 
such militia prisonersas may be brought before it. Col. 
P. Perkins is hereby appointed president of the court, 
aud lieut. W.L. Robeson of the 3d regiment infantry 
will act as judge advocate. Col. Pipkin of the Ist reg!- 
nient W. T. militia, will detail the members from the 
state troops at and near fort Montgomery; order on all 
the witnesses necessary for the trial of the prisoners of 





the regiment at this place—also to furnish specific 
charges against them; and lastly, will notify Lieut, co!. 
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Arbnekle of the probable time they will reach this point, 


to enable him to regulate the hour of sitting. By eom- 
mand. (Signed), ROBERT BUTLER, 
Adjutant general. 


The court martial, in pursuance of the above order 
from head quarters, having been detailed and the court 
rendered full and complete through col. Pipkins, who by 
order of the commanding general, had been directed to do 
so, on the 5th of December, for the purpose of proceed- 
ing with the trial, was convened under the following 
order. 

“ORDERS. 

The general court martial, of which col. Perkins has 
been appointed president, will convene at 11 o’clock on 
the 5th inst. at such quarters as the assistant dep. qr. 
master — may assign for that purpose. 

(Signed), M. ARBUCKLE, 
) Lient. col. command ing.” - 

The following entry, consequent upon the preceding 
order, is taken Sans the official and original proceedings 
of the court. 

‘“The court met in pursuance of the preceding order, 
present lieut. col. Perkins, president—major Wm. Stuart, 
capt. Jas. Blackmore, capt. Wm. McKay, and lieut. 
James Boyd, members—tieut. David Mitchell and en- 
sign James H. Williams, supernumeraries.* 

The organizing this court martial was amongst the last 
acts of gen. Jackson at this point: for on the day after it 
issued, the 22d of November, he set out for the Missis- 
sippi; on the Ist December reached New Orleans, where, 
until the annunciation of peace, his head quarters were 
contired, 

The court proceeded in their esamination of the prison- 
ers, and the whole, were disposed of. Six of the ring- 
leaders, and principals of the mutiny, were found guilty 
and sentenced to death; the residue, to have their pay 
stopped and their heads shaved. Brigadier general Win- 
chester at this time commanded at Mobile, nevertheless, 
the proceedings were sent to gen. Jackson, his superior, 
at New Orleans, for inspection and approval—by him 
the sentence, as to the six, was approved and ordered to be 
carried into effect, in four days after his approval should 
have been announced in general orders at Mobile—the 
others were pardoned and honorably discharged. 


The above proceeding will show satisfactorily, that 
there was a general court martial, and not a “garrison or 
regimental one,” as has been charged. It consisted of 
the requisite and legal number to constitute a court; and 
being composed of militia officers nothing of bias, or in- 
justice towards the prisoners can be imputed. It seems 
diffeult to conceive, how any one could have mistaken 
this for “a regimental garrison court martial,’’ when, 
from the face of the order constituting the court, it is evi- 
dent, it could be no other than a general court martial. 
Under all the circumstances of the case, the court found 
the prisoners guilty, while general Jackson did nothing 
more than approve the proceedings; or in others words, to 
withhold the exercise of the pardoning power, which by 
law rested with him. 


OBJECTIONS, | 

Ist. By some, it has been insisted, that the court was 
incompetent—that the number composing it should have 
been thirteen; and as it did not consist of this number, 
therefore it is maintained to have been illegally constitut- 
ed, and consequently that its proceedings were void. 

Courts martial may consist of any number of commis- 
sioned officers from 5 to 153, (see the 64th article of the 
rules and regulations of war), and such eourt willbe le- 
gal. It should, though, consist of thirteen, where such 
number of officers can be had without injury to the pub- 
lic service; otherwise any number, not less than five, 
will answer—such isthe law upon this subject. 

The committee state, as an indisputable matter of fact, 
that such was the pressure of the moment, and the scar- 
city of officers, that, even organized as the court was of 





*In the first publication made by the committee, 
through some error of the press, the names of twe of 
the court, to wit, capt. Mechay and lieut. Boyd, were 
omitted: also, captain Blackmore was miscalled Black- 
man. This mistake, however, was corrected in the 
Nashville Republican and State Gazette. 





ati 


seven, that number could with difficulty be spared the 
public service. The attack, which in August, had been 
made upon Mobile Point by a British squadron—the re- 
duction of Pensacola and dislodgement of the enemy 
there in November, together with the prevailing rumors 
and opinions, that a descent was to be expected on the 
southern coast, all pointed to the necessity of keeping 
rate | officer at his post; and to the necessity too, of hav- 
ing the trials of the prisoners progressed with, that their 
example might not prove of pernicious effect to others. 
Indeed, nota week elapsed before a British fleet an- 


| chored off Cat Island; and in a few days thereafter, to 


wit, on the 14th of December, our gun boats on Lake 
Borne, near New Orleans, constituting our only marine 
defence in that quarter, were captured and destroyed. 
Even to this time the troops from East Tennessee and 
Georgia had not arrived.. The regiment of colonel Pi 
kin constituted the principal reliance to garrison the 
posts and to hold in check the Creek Indians, who stood 
ready for revolt on the first appearance of a British 
force. ‘These facts and circumstances go elearly to show 
that a greater number of officers could not have been 
spared from public service. Indeed, gen. Jackson had 

realy departed from Mobile to New Orleans, so ur- 
sent did matters appear to him, and had confided the 
filling up the court to col. Pipkin. ‘Towards the men 
composing his own regiment, col. Pipkin could teel no 
prejudice nor entertain a wish to deny them an impartial 
trial;—he must of had every disposition to afford such a 
court as would extend to them equal and impartial jus 
tice. 

2d. Onyectron. That no person can be sentenced 
to death but by the concurrence of two thirds of the 
court. To this objection, there is but one reply—the 
sentence of the court, as the committee ave advised, was 
altogether unanimous. On the ground, then, that the 
whole always inclades a part, there must lave been a 
concurrence of two thirds. __ 

3d, Ossection. That it was a garrison or regimen- 
tal court-martial, which by the rules and articles of war, 
had not the right and power to try forcapital offences, It 
was neither the one nor the other; but as the language of 
the order imports—a GENERAL COURT MARTIAL. 

4th Onzecrion, That peace had been restored—the 
battle of the 8th January gained—all danger passed, and 
hence, there was no necessity for examples, or for enfores 
ing rigid and exact rules, *eace had not been restored. 
It is true, the battle of Orleans had been won; but at 
what new point the enemy might strike, and when, was 
altogether uncertain. Indeed it was only on the 18th of 
January that the enemy abandoned the Mississippi; fort 
Boyer was assailed and captured on the 11th of Februa~ 
ry. It was not until the 10th of February,1815, that re 
mors of peace were communicated to gen. Jackson at 
New Orleans, through the medium of the enemy’s fleet. 
For some time after the British had retired from New 
Orleans, the commanding general, distrusting the intelli- 
gence of peace, was constrained to adopt every precau- 
tion lest an attack might be made at some unguarded 
point and an advaytare obtained. His anticipations were 
correct, for shortly afterwards, Mobile Point was assail- 
ed and carried. Surely, then, it was not a time when 
any thing of matiny and desertion should have been en- 
couraged through lenity on the part ef the commanding 
general, 

5th OnsecTion. The last elyjection taken which will 
be npticed, is, that those men were in service under, and 
in purstiance of the act of congress of 1795; and, that con- 
sequently, they could be detained only for a tour-of three 
months service; and that to punish them was improper 
and against law. 

This argument is erroneous and untenable throughout, 
as will be shown: but for a moment, suppose it to be true 
as stated, the answer is, that admitting this to have been 
actually the case, that they were in service but for three 
months, it can no wise vary the question, as the mutinous 
aets charged on the prisoners, took place before the 20th 
of September, and consequently before the expiration of 
three months from the 20th of June, at which time they 
were mustered into serviee. Even upon this ground 
there was x The mutiny, riot, and.insubordination 
complained of, being within the three months, the period 
for which, as it is said they were in service under the act 
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of 1795, constituted offences against the recognized laws 
of the country and were punishable. 

_ Bat it 1s not true, that those men were called into ser- 
vice for three months. They were called upon and 
mustered for six months, rightfully and agreeably to 
Jaw; and not only will this be made manifest by incontest- 
ible documents, but likewise, that they, themselves, were 
fully apprized that.such was the fact. It is correct, as 
has been stated by those who object to the conduct of 
gen. Jackson, that in virtue of any power which the go- 
vernor of a state can exercise, apart from the general 
government, militia can be ordered to the field and de- 
tained there but for three months: yet, in virtue of seve- 
ral acts of congress, the last of which was passed and ap- 
proses on the 8th of April, 1814, the president of the 

nited States was authorised to call into active service, 
the militia for any length of time, not exceeding six 
months. In pursuance of this authority, the president, 
by his proper organ, the secretary of war, empowered 
the governor of Tennessee to act in his stead in calling 
the militia into actual service, as will appear by the fol- 
lowing section of the act of congress and letters from the 
secretary of war, 7 
*‘CHAPTER 139. 

An act in further addition to an act, entitled ‘an act 
more effectually to provide for the national defence by 
éstablishing an umform militia throughout the United 
States.” 

Section 8. And be it further enacted, ‘Thatthe militia 
when called into the service of the United States by 
virtue of the before recited act, may, if in the epinion of 
the president of the United States the public interest re- 
quire it, be compelled to serve for a term not exeeeding 
six months after their arrival at the place of rendezvous, 
ia any One year.” 

‘‘ War department, Jan. 11,1814. 

‘‘Srn.—You are authorised to o- by militia drafts, 
ov by volunteers, any deficiency which may arise in the 
roilitia divisions under the command of maj. gen. Jack- 
son, and without referring on this head, to this depart- 
ment. 

{ft may be well, that your excellency consult general 
Pinckney on such occasions, a8 he can best judge of the 
-whole number necessary to the attainment of the public 
objects. 

Signed), J. ARMSTRONG.” 

To governor Blount. 

(cor¥.) 
“War department, January 3ist, 1814. 

Sir:—I had the honor to receive your excellency’s let- 
ter of the 5th inst. My letter of the 11th will have an- 
tivipated your enquiries relative to further detachments of 
snilitia. ‘The attention of the paymaster of the army will 
be particularly directed to the payment of the troops who 
have been in service from Tennessec. 

I have the honor to be very respectfully, your excellen- 
<y’s most obedient servant, 

’ (Signed), J. ARMSTRONG.” 
His excellency, W. Buount, governor of Tennessee. 

“The above two letters are true copies from the files in 

my possesion. September, 20th, 1827. 
(Signed), WILLIE BLOUNT, 
Late governor of Tennesse.”’ 





It was impracticable, situated as were the affairs of this | 
country, during the war, that special and particular orders | 
could be made out and forwarded to the governors of the 
respective states, ready, and calculated to meet every 

articular exigency that might arise in the progress of | 

xe war. Where the enemy might appear, and when; and 
hence, for what definite period of time, militia service 
might be required, were matters, so wholly dependent on | 
the movements of the enemy, that the distance at which 
the general government was placed, rendered it expedi- 
ent, and indeed indispensable, that something of enlarged 
and general powers should be confided to the state exe- 
cutives, and more particularly to the executive of Ten- 
nessee, which was far distant from the seat of the general 
government. For this reason, doubtless, and for none 
other, did president Madison cause the above order to be 
issued to Willie Blount, governor of the stute of ‘Tennes- 
see. 

By this act of congress, and order of the secretary of 
war, there was conferred as ful) and ample powers on | 





the governor as the president himself possessed in relation 
to calling out the militia; an order altogether necessary, 
that in tuture, the risk, danger, and trouble of distant 
communications might be avoided in times of suddex 
emergencies and imminent perils. That order placed 
within the discretion of the governor of the state the 
right and power of calling into service so many of the mi- 
litia of the state, and for such lengths of time as he might 
think proper, not exceeding six months. The governor 
was authorized to ‘‘supply by militia drafts any deficiency 
which may arise;” suggesting, merely, that reference 
should be made to general Pinckney as to the number 
that might be considered necessary. Here, by way of 
better understanding, it may be properto remark that at 
this time, general Jackson, being only in the militia, 
and notin the regular service, it was not for him to en- 
quire what were the powers of governor Blount, as de- 
rived from the department of war. As an officer under 
the state, and such in fact he was until June, 1814, it was 
his duty to regard, and to obey the orders which were is- 
sued to him by governor Blount, and to draw from his 
divisions such numbers of men, and for such period ot 
service as the order issued to him should direct, not ex- 
ceeding six months. A force sufficient for the reduction 
of the hostile Creek Indians had been cailed to the field 
onthe 3d of January, 1814, and which, about the middle 
of March, gave a finish to the war that had been waged 
against the Creeks: this circumstance rendered it unne- 
cessary for. the governor to act upon the order of pom 
Armstrong, secretary of war, until the 28th of May, 
when in pursuance of directions from general Pinckney, 
a portion of the militia were called into service from gen. 
Jackson’s division. Governor Blount’s order to the ge- 
neral bears date the 20th of May, 1814, and is in the fal- 
lowing words: 
“Nashville, May 20, 1814. 

Sir—In compliance with the requisition of major gene- 
ral ‘Thomas Pinckney, that the posts of fort Williams, 
fort Strother, fort Armstrong, fort Ross and forts Old 
andl New Deposit, should be kept up, the doing of which» 
he has confided to you, until the objects of the govern- 
inent in relation to the war against the hostile Creek In- 
dians shall have been fully effected; and frum the proba- 
ble expiration of the time of service of the troops, now 
occupying those important posts, commanded by colone! 
Bunch, prior to a final accomplishment of the views of 
government, in relation to the Creek war, you will with- 


out delay, order out one thousand militia infantry of the 


2d division, for the term of six months, unless sooner dis- 
charged by order of the president of the United Stateg 
or, you may accept a tender of service of the above num- 
ber of volunteer infantry from the 2d division for. the 
aforesaid term, for the purpose of garrisoning the said 
posts, at your option; which latitude in relation to calls 
for men to act against the Creeks in furtherance of the 
views of government in that behalf, is given to me by iu- 
structions from the war department. ‘Those troops will 
be commanded by an officer of the rank of colonel, and 
will be required to rendezvous at Fayetteville, on the 
20th of June next; thence they will proceed to the above 
mentioned posts under your order, in such number tu 
each, as you shall assign. It is important to the public 
interests that they should be at those posts between the 
ist and 10th of July next, as about that time the term of 
service of the troops, now there, under colonel Bunch, 
will expire, and at whieh posts there is much ‘public 
property committed to their charge. 

You will order the muster master to attend and mus- 
ter the troops into ee will call on the coutrac- 
tor for provisions, and on the assistant deputy quarter 
master likewise for supplies in his department. 

(Signed, ) WILLIE BLOUNT.” 
To major general Andrew Jackson, 
second division of Tennessee militia. 

From the facts here stated, these conclusions necessa- 
rily result; that Blount, acting as the governor of Ten- 
nessee, was guthorised by the secretary of war, gen. 
Armstrong, without referring to that department, to take 
such measures for supplying the deficiencies in the mili- 
tia, as to him might appear expedient and necessary. 
That in pursuance of this authority, one thousand men 
being wanted, an order was issued to general Jackson, 
then in the service of the state, to cause that number to be 
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mustered from his division, into service, without delay, 
which was accordingly done; and they were placed un- 
der the command of colonel Pipkin, That Jackson, be- 
ing major general of the militia in the state, could not en- 
quire into the authority and power of governor Blount, 
gs derived from the department of war, even had it been 
imprudently exercised; he was bound to execute the or- 
der if not eonsistent with law. 

But it is insisted, by some, that it is not material as to 
the time for which the services of those men were re- 
quired—that they were ignorant of the fact—that they 
believed themselvesin service but for three months—and 
that this ignorance, and this misconception, should have 
operated In their favor. It is difficult to see the force of 
such ap argument;—or on any ground whatever, to justi- 
fy its introduction. Every man of common sense knows 
that ignorance of the law, will not excuse its infraction. 
If ‘tial a rule did not exist, the good order and first prin- 
ciples of society would be unhinged, and every offender 
be ready with an ample and sufficient defence, for any 
outrage he might think proper to commit upon the rights 
of his neighbor. 

It is not a fact, however, that those troops were igno- 
yaut of the length of time for which they were engaged. 
It isa groundless assertion and has arisen, it is presum- 
ed, solely and entirely from the expression which was 
contained ina letter purporting to be written by Harris, 
one of the prisoners, to gen. Jackson—and which, as has 
been shown by the public prints, is altogether a forgery. 
No such letter was ever received from Harris; and no 
opinion as to the service being restricted to three months 
was then entertained. The offenders knew better; and 
as evidence of the fact, the proceedings of the court are 
here again referred to. 

Extract from the court martial proceedings. 

‘‘John Smith, fife major, swern, states, that he never 
heard language used by the captain to his men, but to 
continue in service till the expiration of six mouths; and 
that it was highly improper to be breaking olf, and that 
they would be punished if they went sooner.” 

“David Morrow, sergeant in capt. Strother’s company, 
being sworn, states, on the march between fort Jackson 
and Deposit, his captain asked him how long he expect- 
ed to remain in service? to which he replied six months, 
as thev were mustered for that time.” 

Sergeant John D. Smith, being sworn, states 

‘That he formerly belonged to capt. Smith’s company 
and was attached to capt. Strother’s company at fort Wil- 
liams; marched under his command to fort Jackson and 
never head his captain say one word on the subject men- 
tioned in the charges, but once when at fort Jackson, 
when the munity assumed a pretty high tone, he observ- 
ed, “boys hush mutinying—stay until I go home, which 
will be at the expiration of six MONTHS.” 

ff these extracts taken from the proevedings of the 
court did not exist, it would be in no wise material; for 
are they now material, exeypt as going to show the opin- 
ion which then prevailed. ‘The order ofgovernor Blount 
on this subject, requiring that they should be called out 
und mustered for six months, is of itself, sufficient to 
show the nature and extent of the service for which those 
troops were required, 

Goverpor Blount acted in this business under and by 
authority from the secretary of war, and gen. Jackson in 
calling out those men from his division, executed, as he 
was bound to do, the orders of gov. Blount. It has been 
objected, and by some of the late representatives in con- 
gress from a sister state in their circulor letters, that no 
such authority had been given te governor Blount, and as 
a reason for such opinion it is alleged, that such an order 
“is not to be found among the recenah of Washington city.” 
Ji vecurs to the committee, that this is a very msufficient 
reason. ‘The non-production of papers from the city of 
Washington, should not be considered conclusive evi- 
dence that none such ever existed, for it is demonstrated 
conclusively in this case, that such an order was given by 
the secretary of war. If lost or misiaid, be it so—but 
ht not its non-production be relied on as conclusive evi- 
dence to establish disputed facts; for that isin opposition 
to reason and right. : 

It appears then, that these men were guilty of ¢xtrava- 
gant excesses—of a violation of duty and of the laws of 
the country. It appears ton, that they were legally call- 


ed into service for six months; and that before the expi- 

ration of even three months, their acts of mutiny took 

place.—All, therefore, that can be all inst gene- 

ral Jackson, is simply, that having in his hands the power 

to pardon, he did not consider the public interest and 
public safety would be promoted by its exercise. This, 

alone, constitutes the only ground of censure against him, 
and it is nota just ground for censure. For suffer- 
ing, or permitting the execution, he has been censured as 
a tyrant andan oppressor. It was the law, not the com- 
manding general, that consigned them to death. True, he 
could have granted pardon to the six, as he did to those 
whose pay was ordered to be stopped and heads senten- 
ced to be shaved; it is also true, that gen. Washington 
might have spared the life of the unfortunate,though guil- 
ty maj. Andre; yet he did not, for the reason that he 
t ought the public good demanded the sacrifice. On the 
authority of gen. Reed, of Maryland, who was a captain 
in the revolutionary war, the country has been informed, 
that, acting under the positive orders of gen. Washington, 
without a trial of any sort, he caused a soldier to be shot 
who was taken in the act of desertion and sent his head to 
the camp of his general; that he was reprimanded by bis 
superior officer because he had omitted to execute two 
others taken at the same time. No man acquainted with 
the character of Washington can impute to him a waft 
of humane and generous feeling; neither can such an im- 
putation rest against gen. Jackson. Both acted with a 
view to the great interests of the country; assuming the 
ground, which in times of war must ever be maintained, 
that sacrifices for the public weal are occasionally indis- 
pensable, and thatat such moments it would be crirminal 
—way, moral treason, to the rest of the community to in- 
dulge in an excess of feeling. 

Six ringleaders and principals, out of two hundred, be- 
ing by a legal court found guilty and condemned for mu- 
tiny, desertion, aid outrage to public property, how 
could gev. Jackson have mandoned them and looked for 
order in his ‘army afterwards’—The crisis was a trying 
one; a powerful British fleet and army were hovéring 
along our southern coast, able to land when and where 
they pleased. In such a state of things, mutiny and de- 
sertion, by all possible means, were to be guarded against 
and prevented. By what rule of reason, or with what 
cee | could gen. Jackson have punished any soldier 
or similar offences, if he had extended pardon and for- 
giveness to Harris and his associates? ‘The country, his 
army, and himself, must have fallen victims to examples 
so dangerous——it would have been mistaken mercy! 

Believing that the objections repeatedly made are now 
satisfactorily met and answered by a developement of the 
facts attending the case, the committee offer this disclo- 
sure with the annexed statements to the candid conside. 
ration of the public. JOHN OVERTON, 

Chairman of the Nashville committee, 

N. Parrenrson, Secretary. 
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MR. MARKLEY’S LETTER. 
From the Democratic Press. 
TO THE PUBLIC, 

Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Isacks, and major Eaton, have 
thought proper to bring my name before the public, as 
that of a person implicated, orm some way concerned, in 
an attempt to induce general Jackson to give a certain 
pledge, or pledges, as to a certain appointment it would 
be his duty to make in the event of his election as presi- 
dent of the United States. One consequence ofthe pub- 

icntions of these gentlemen has been, that they have gi- 
ven rise to a torrent of abuse and calumny, which has 
been directed again:' It is not, however, for the 
purpose of averting tuis , Muted stream, or of noticin 
those who have cast into it their mite of slander, that I sit 
down. My object is of a higher nature; a desire to do 
myself justice, and, so fur as my best recollection and 
judgment shall permit, to spread the trath, and the whole 
trath, before my fellow citizens, I do not hope, by any 
thing I can say, however satisfactory and conclusive, to 

ropitiate any of my enemies, personal or political; nox 
shall I for that, or any other purpose, turn from a full 
and fair examination of such parts of the letters of the 
gentlemen who have imposed upon me this unpleasant 
duty. As relates to myself, I could have wished to have 





been spared this appeal, but it is no longer a metter of 
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choice. I might have been persuaded to permit the er- 
rors and inaccuracies of Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Isacks, 
arising froma want of recollection, to pass unnoticed; 
and, from a desire to be at peace, I might even have been 
content to overlook their unkindness; but, when major Ea- 
ton, on their showing, presumes to call me ‘‘the negotia- 
tor,” in what he represents to be a corrupt transaction, | 
am impeFatively bound to speak, and 1 will speak that 
whieh Ido know to be true. Let the blame and con- 
demunation fall where it ought, where it is merited, but 
not on me. 

If these were not motives sufficicntly powerful, there 
is another which would determine me. An effort is 





making, by the use, and the abuse, of my name, to 
wound the characters of some of our ablest and most ex- 
alted citizens, and by accusations which | believe to be 
unfounded, and in which, Lam certain, 1 bore no part, | 
to suk them in public estimation; to cast them down | 
from the heights which they have honorably attained, | 
and in their places to put those whom I regard as having | 
adopted principles, and avowing a determination to par- 
sue a course of policy, which I have no doubt would, 

reatly effect the prosperity and happiness of the state of | 
Batkevivenia, and of the whole union. 

That I was originally friendly to the election of gen. 
dackson to the presidency, L do not deny. My feelings | 
of gratitude towards him for his military services to his | 
country remain, and ever shail remain, unchanged. 1) 
voted for him in the democratic caucus of 1824. As a, 
representative of Pennsylvania, I subsequenfly not only | 

ave him my vote, but used my best exertions, by every | 
tair and honorable means, to promote his election to the | 
residential chair. ‘The united exertions of his friends | 
vaving tailed to effect his election, 1 was not one of those 
who felt it a duty, or thought it proper, immediately to 
wofurl the standard of opposition without knowing the | 
principles and the policy of the men who were to be call- | 


ed to assist in administering the government of the un- | 
ion:—because I had been defeated, by a constitutional ma- 
jority of the states, in my desire to have gen. Jackson | 
elecied, it did not seem to me that I was called upon to | 
resist,embarrass and overthrow the administration, whe- | 
ther it should be right or wrong. I thought it my duty | 
as a representative of the people, and asa citizen, pa-| 
tiently te wait and see what would be the general ciarac- 
ter of Mr Adams’s administration, and what would be 
the complexion of his cabinet. 

When I ascertained that he had takento his aid such 
able and experienced advisersas Mr. Clay, Mr. Rush, 
Mr. Southard and Mr. Barbour, men identified with the | 
repablican institutions of our country, in peace and in | 

rar; men who had enjoyed the confidence of the repub-| 
lican administrations of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison and | 
Mr. Monroe; men who had long acted, and were incor- | 
porated with, the great democratic rege | of the union, I 
did not feel myself at hberty to doubt what would be the! 
character and policy of Mr, Adams’s administration. 1 
considered that in these appointments, a pledge was given | 
to the nation, that the policy which had been pursued | 
under former administrations would be pursued under | 
the present. I determined, therefore, that as a repre- | 
sentative of the people, and as one of the people, I! 
would not permit my partialities, my disappointments, | 
or my prejudices, to get the better of my judgment and | 
patriotism, but that I would judge the administration by | 
its measures. If it continued to support and snstain 
those that sustained a system which promotes nitional | 
prosperity, American manufactures, mternal improve- | 
ments and commerce; and to cherish peace, and adinin- | 
ister the government with a due regard to economy, it! 
shonld receive my cordial and hearty support. 

The latter end of Deember, 1824, 1 believe, but can- 
not with absolute certainty say it was on the $Uth, my 
fiend, Mr. Buchanan, called to see me im the evening at | 
my boarding house. I happened to be alone in my room: | 
he sat with me aconsiderable length of time; our conver- | 


| 





— 


sation trened, principally, on the then pending presiden- | 
tial election. Mr. B. commenced, by stating that he | 
felt great solicitude for the election of general Jackson, | 
and that his friends should ase every honorable means to , 
promote it; to which Ereplicd, that f heartily united with | 
Tim in opinion. Mr. Buchanan adverted to the rumors | 
‘men were afloat that the iriendts of Mr. Adams were | 


holding out the idea that in case he should be elected, 
Mr. Clay would probably be offered the situation of se- 
cretary of state, and that in ease general Jackson was 
elected, he would appoint, or continue Mr. Adams se- 
cretary of state. I told Mr. Buchanan | thought such a 
report was calculated to do the general a great deal af 
injury, and if it were not well founded, it ought to be 
contradicted; and mentioned further, that there was great 
plaus:bility in such reports, and their receiving credit, 
partrenlariy that which represented general Jackson as 
having determined, if he should be elected, that he 
wonhtiaatieans Mr. Adams seeretary of state, inasmuch 
as Mr. Adaims had been one of his ablest defenders and 
advoeates in his report sustaining general Jackson against 
the charges which were preferred against him for his 
conduct m relauion to the Seminele war. 

Mr. Buthanan stated that he had written to, or recetv- 
ed a letter from a mutual iriead of ours in Pennsylvania, 
on the sabject of the presidential election, and cabinet 
appointments, and that he bad determined to call upon 


| the general himself, or to get major Eaton to mention 


to him the reports that were in circulation, and obtain, 
if he could, a contradiction of them. Mr. B. also asked 
if | had seen Mr, Clay, and whether T had had any con- 
versation with him, touching the presidential election, -[ 
replied that I had seen him in the house, but had had no 
conversation with him ow that subject, but said 1 was 


anxious to get an opportunity to have « conversation with 


him, as Ll felta great anxiety that he should vote with 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Buchanan replied that no one felt 
more anxious, for various reasons, than he did himselt; 
that it was important, not only as it regarded the success 
of general Jackson’s election that Mr. Clay should go 


| with Pennsylvania, but on account of his ulterior politi- 


eal prospects: declaring that he (Mr. B.) hoped one day 
to see Mir. Clay president of the United States, and that 


| was another rezson why he should like to see him seere~ 


tary of state in ease general Jackson was elected; artd 


that if he was certaie that Mr. Clay’s views were favora- 


ble to general Jackson’s election, he would take an op- 
portunity of talking to the general on the subject, or to 
get Mr. Eaton to doso; that he thought by doing so he 
would confer a particular benefit on his country, aad that 
he could see nothing wrong in it. Mr. Buchanan urged 
me to use no delay in seemg Mr. Clay. I told him 1 
would, and accordingly called upon Mr. Clay at his 
boarding house, I think the evening after this conversa- 
tion, but he was motat lis lodgings. 1 called to see him 
again, but he had some of his triends with him; I had 
no opportunity of conversing with him, nor had L ever 
an} conversation with him until the evening of the 10th 
or Lith of January, prior to my leaving Washington for 
Pennsylvania to attend the courts in Montgomery coun- 
ty. ‘The conversation 1 then had with him was of a very 


' general character; no mention was made of cabinet ap 
b 


pointments, and F did'not ascertain which of the cane 

dates Mr. Clay would support. I have no recollection 
of any thing being said in the conversation with Mr. Bu- 
chanan about the friends of Mr. Clay moving in concert 
at the election; { however distinctly recollect that we 


| both expressed an anxious hope that the west would not 


separate from Pennsylvania.—I have no recollection 
whatever of having urged Mr. B. to see gen. Jackson, 
vithough 1 concurred in the propricty of his suggestion 
that he should call to see him; nor have I the faintest re- 
collection of any thing bemg said about fighting Mr. 
Acdams’s friends with their own weapons. ik any such 
expressions were used, | am very certain it was net by 
me. From the recollection Lhave of the conversation to 
which Sir. Buchanan has reference, in his letter to the 
public, of the &th of Atigust last, my impressions are, 
that the object of his visit that evenmg, was to urge tlre 
propriety ot my seeing Mr. Clay, and to give him my 
views es to the importance of his identifying himself with 


Pennsylvania in support of gen. Jackson. Lf entertained 


no doubt that Mr. Buchanan was houest!> determined 
| that no exertions ou his part should be wanting, and thrat 


he felt coniident he could speak with certainty as to the 
creat mass of gen. Jackson’s friends, that, in ease of the 
eleetionof gen, Jackson, they would press upow him the 
appointment ef Mr. Clay as seeretary of stete. 

Mr. Buchanan concurred with me in opinion that 
Penmselvania would prcoier Mr. Clay’s appgintment to 
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that of any other perso as secretary of state; and from | ing to Pennsylvania than to see Mr. Clay appointed 
the obligations that the gineral was under to Pennsviva- | secretary of state. Mr. Isacks rephed that he was his 
nia, that he would go far togratify her wishes, and that| second choice for president; that he would be his first 
therefore he believed the geacral, if elected, would ap-| choice, if general Jackson was elected, to be appointed 
point Mr. Clay. I have thus given the conversation sub-| secretary of state, and that he had frequently expressed 
stantially as it took place, as the une Mr. B. has reference | himself to that effect. 1 have no recollection of having 
to in his letter to the public of the 8th of August last. | said to Mr. Isacks that l wished to see Mr. Eaton, nor 
It was a conversation of rather a general and promiscuous | did | with more than ordinary interest and earnestness, 
character, in which we both participated. It is upwards | insist that general Jackson, if elected, ought te appoint 
of two years since that conversation took place, and con-| Mr. Clay. 
sidering it of a private and confidential character, L made It must be apparent that before I or any one coulkd 
no minute of it, nor did I ever expect it would have been | have used the strong language imputed to me, that it 
yiven to the public. It is somewhat remarkable: that | was indispensable that it shouted be distinctly understood 
two years and more should have elapsed, Mr. Buchanan| that Mr. Isacks was authorized by ae Jackson, 
and myself boarding together at tie same house during | to receive propositions to promote bis election.- Of this 
the two last sessions of congress, during whieh period we|! had no evidence, nor entertained any opinion, nor 
bad many conversations on the subject of the presiden-| did, at any time, or to any one, use the strong lan- 
tial election, as well as on public and private matters, yet, guage voputed tome by Mr. Isacks. L well remember 
yotonce, in all that time, did my friend Mr. Buehanan | that, at that time we both believed, and expressed our 
ever advert to the conversation which he has recently | belief, that # general Jackson was elected, and he could 
thought himself called upon to give as having taken place | not be elected without the ad of Mr. Clay and his 
between us. ‘friends, that he would be appomted secretary of state. 
[ cannot aviod thinking it somewhat singular that Mr. | E ey) Mr. Isacks declared his belief, in which i oo 
R. should have been so reserved towards me, particularly | ren that a large portion of the western delegation, 
as Duft Green had been furnished with a statement in Oce | @O™ the unreserved conversation we had had on the 
tober, 1826, of what had passed beiween gen. Jackson | subject, wished Mr. Ctay to he secretary Of state, m 
and himself, and that a statement had also been furnished which desire they were joined by a large portion of the 
to him by maj. Eaton, in August 1826, as to the purport | delegation from other states friendly to gen. Jackson’s 
of the conversation between himself and Mr. Buchanan. election. It mm indeed a well known fact, that amongst 
{hat these movements should have taken place, and that: the friends of all the candidates, there was much specu- 
lation on the subject; much was said unreservedly and 


there should have been no concert improperly “ar | ; 
a ey repens Os eae with much zeal and good humour, on the subject of ea- 


me into this business, and yet, that under all these cir- | .”. - 
cumstances, Mr. B. should have been silent towards me, binet appomtments; that if this, or that candidate suc- 
and that he should think proper to introduce to the pub-| ceeded to the presidency, the general voice was raised in 
lic a detailed conversauion, in which he makes me say all | favor of, and the general — always fixed upon, that dis- 
and himself little or nothing—a conversation totally un- | tinguished are and inflexible republicon, Henry 
necessary for the purpose of sustaining an individual act- | Clay. as the heasiae officer of the government; and 1 new 
ing, ashe protests he always acted, on his own authority | sincerely believe that which ever of the candidates bad 
—does to me, and probably will to the public, seem been elected, he would have had the offer of the most 
somewhat unaccountable. It gives me pain to think of “ak regenerate gard we the cabinet—that whieh he gow 
these things, especially as having emanated from a per- holds under Mr. Adame. 
son to whom I feel obligations of friendship for aets of it has repeatedly been stated that I was the agent, or 
kindness, and in whose trigndship Lreposed the most | 25 ™JOF Maton te pleased to say, tae. “RSENUEDE Ge mee 
unlimited confidence. Clay, authorized to make propositions, or_ ask a pledge 
; ede __ | of aconditional character, for the vote of Mr. Clay and 
The succeeding morning after the conversation with | his friends. 1 do now solemny and positively declare, 
bes Langer. om iy “ir. ones ot neenenne, im | that the charge and insimuation are od of truth. Lnev- 
1 halk O e house of representatives, Myrecollec-! er did, either directly or imdirectly, receive tr . 
tion does not enable me to state whether it was at his Clay or his triends, i totinatin. whieh tas 2 are 
seat, or in the lobby, or on the sofa at the right hand as} strued, even by political rancour, into such a commission, 
ies ~— asa * RRS AE EP or any thing even remotely approaching to it. lad any 
é ere be pe > ‘emara H - LSACKS}) cuch areneyv > any » , , ape ; at Es 
heing . Sr of Siadlonenters county, (Pa ) the district ese - ney OY eal ; id at st tag snc Has 
5 ) ) a. st indignantly rejected it. L will goturther, and state, that 
phir gg apc rap ge at eet | Nene $ acquaint- “sta a <— the course of any manera with Mr. 
a 2 SCSSIO vi <4, and had many con- | Clay, hear him say, or express a desire, that in the event 
versations with me of a private character, in relation to| of a. at <* uals Paging i 3 MM. 
himself, and in which I ate an interest, and to the best | Restiott alee he ome yar ais weber Ppa 
ef my ability and opportunities faithfully served him. | oy ny station the cabinet. Furthe dy 
ie > se ge ee saver produced an intimacy “si Bes he on a cng ps pcm Yana 
and friendship which frequently brought us together, and | se self. or wished i . arg : 
even into the habit of eee. friendly, ond aA nc teoe — ra weston pang - os n ~_ —_ wa “anh 
i , Ys ed to receive, or tomake overtures on the part of 
Miia des: eastedgange shape er genisdoner - Mr. Clay, orhis friends. 1 think proper to make this 
! <u yace petwee S is incorrectly reported: he} wreneral a alifies -claratic at there mi: » 
assuredly uteerchentol, or much ts a cr me. | ioftin abapedipe ops - et 8 pag sya ape 
From the general tenor of his statement, this Lewever! at ie hie ! : . 1. ape " CURE, Cm RD ud 
oes not appear singular, ile seems, trom his naered “ra Mr. Clay had aon — 2g age seh oo 
tive, to ‘have paid more regard to our relative positions Ca meeeinall diate ‘ “ell tabs. iy aig ay mi 
gara Vv »/ eretary of state; and itis a well Known fact, that, after he 
ntthe several meetings, to which he has re ference, than | had the offer, he consulted many of his friends whether he 
| 


























to even the substance of what passed between us, rely-| sifould, or shontd not accept it. He told me ina con- 
ing upon the recollection of Mr. Buchanan as to dates. | versation he did me the honor to hold with me on the sub- 
That there was a conversation between Mr. Isacks and | jeet, that the acceptanee of it would be to him not only a 
myself, on the subject of the presidential election, the |‘sacriice of domestic happiness, but a serious secenie ; 
morning after Mr. Buchanan had called to see me, I per- | loss. I know also, that not only his immediate ret 
fectly well remember, and I have no doubt that in the | and political friends, but many of those who voted for 
course of that conversation we agreed that gen. Jack-| other candidates, were desirous that he should accept the 
son’s prospects of an election were fair: in tact we both | station—and urged that his country had claims upoa him 
expressed ourselves anxious forhis success. L distmetly | paramount to all other considerations, aud would never 
recollect Mr. Isacks remarking, that mach would de-|} see him suffer from devotion to her best interests 
pend on the eourse Mr. Clay’s triends would take, and lam free to acknowledee that at the time of the con- 
expressing his belief that they would aet with us. L re-! versation between Mr. Buchanan and myselt, my impres- 
er ga weg ai hang pee ey ween Fe wba: sion was that a Jackson would be eleeted, and it 
ey ete fee tae ee be a Sey m _— ms no was pretty genem ly talked of, as well as understood 
adie ~_ n t BLANEY wake Y- } ainong many oF lis friends, that in the event of his election, 
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Mr. Clay would have the office of secretary of state; and I 
doubt not but I may, in common with others, have men- 
tioned my opinion to my political friends. These impres- 
sions were founded on the belief that the western interest 
would unite in gen. Jackson’s election, and that with the 
aid of one or two of the states infavor of Mr. Crawford, he 
would be elected. I mention those floating opinions of 
the day, to show that I have no reserves, and that all I 
said or did, 1 am quite willing should be known. 

[ left Washington for Pennsylvania on the morning of 
the 11th or 12th of January, 1825, and did not return un- 
til Tuesday the 30th of the same month, the day after Mr. 
Clay’s card had appeared in the National Intelligencer. 
Th:s absence at this critical juncture, is of itself sufficient 
to repel the idea that [ took any particular interest as to 
the arrangements dependent on who might, or might 
not be elected president. I recollect a conversation with 
a particular friend, who travelled with me in the stage 
on my return to Pennsylvania. ‘To him, in the course of 
that conversation, I expressed my regret at not having 
had an opportunity of a free and general conversation with 
Mr. Clay on the subject of the presidential election, and 
said that I had some idea of writing to him as soon as I 
arrived at Norristown. We both expressed an anxiety 
that Mr. Clay should vote with Pennsylvania. 

Exception has been taken to my offering the resolution 
of thanks when Mr. €lay was about retiring from the 
speaker’s chair in 1825. Such a resolution, it had been 
customary at the end of a congress to offer, and the house 
to adopt, as it did on this occasion, almost with perfect 
unanimity. It was my own voluntary act. I had no con- 
suitation with any one, nor the slightest reference to his 
course on the presidential election; I offered the resolu- 
tion because I thought he eminently deserved it. If he, 
as speaker, did not richly carn ayote of thanks, who shall 
presume to think he has pretensions to such an honor? 
‘The thanks of the house over which he presided, for a 
faithful, firm, and impartial discharge of the duties of the 
station, was hardly earned and willingly awarded. I 
thought it his due, even though he had differed from 
Pennsylvania in the choice of a president; she owed hit 
much for his indefatigable exertions in favor of her policy 
aud best interests. Not only did these considerations, 
but others, prompt me to offer the resolution of thanks, 
Mv. Clay, I thought, had been unjustly and undeservedly 
assailed for an honest difference of opinion; and it was 
painful to see a man who had raised himself by his own 
talents and exertions, to be one of the most distinguished 
statesmen and orators of the age; ene who in war and in 
peace had never abandoned his country, but always stood 
firmly by her, defending by the powers of his gigantic 
iiud and powerful eloquence, her righis, and boldly pro- 
claiming her true policy; that such a man should be un- 
thanked when abcut to retire from the speaker’s chair, 
of a body of which I had the honor to be a member, did 
not comport with my teclings, or sense of right and wrong; 
I should, indeed, have considered such a negleet a gross 
direliction of duty. 

1 feel somewhat at a loss for terms, sufiiciently measur- 
ed, in which to speak of the presumptuous and unwarrant- 
ed conclusion at which major Eaton has arrived, and the 
bold and uneeremonious epithet which it has beca his 
pleasure to apply to me. ‘The conversations, reported 
as they are, by Mr. Buchanaw and Mr. Isacks, and labo- 
riously and carefully directed agaiust me, furnish no evi- 
dence, even of a remote or circumstantial character, to 
warrant the declaration that [ was a negotiator; and I 
feel assured that nothing but the devoted zeal of major 
Faton to the cause of general Jackson, could have tempt- 
ed him, in the face of an intelligent people, to use the 
language he has used. Mr. Buchanan indignantly set 
aside the imputation, attempted to be east upon him by 
general Jackson, of having made a proposition, or propo- 
sitions, to him, in the name of Mr. Clay, or Mr. Clay’s 
friends; and declares, in express terms, that he always 
acted, and represented himself as acting, on his own per- 
sonal responsibility; and it was solely moved by a zealous 
and anxious desire to manifest his triendship for general 
Jackson, en ere to elevate him to the presidential 
chair. After such a declaration, nothing but infatuation, 
am! a determination, so far as in him lay, to sustain gen. 
Jackson, could have tempted major Eaton so far to have 
forgotten what was due to his own character, as to hazard 





an assertion, in support of which there was not a tittle of 
evidence. All that appears, ‘rom the showing of Mr. 
Buchanan and Mr. Isacks, yo far as I was concerned, is 

that, in common with these gentlemen, I expressed m ‘ 
self exceedingly anxious /or the election of general Jack- 
son, and,on my own personal responsibility, said and did 
all [ could to promote it. 

I was absent from the seat of government on Saturday 
the 22d of January, the time at which major Eaton say 5 
it was reported a meeting of Mr. Clay and his friends took 

lace;—and, at the time of the conversation which Mr, 

uchanan had with major Eaton, | had left Washington 
and was absent for more than two weeks. If {had been 
acting as the author and friend, or agent, of Mr. Clay, it 
would have been indispensable that I should have re. 
mained on the spot, where my services might have beci, 
useful. Frequent intercourse would have been absolute- 
ly necessary, to communicate what was said and done 
and contemplated to be done. ‘ 

{f major Eaton be credited, he would wholly disprove 
the statement of Mr. Buchanan, who avers that he acted 
solely on Lis own authority in the conversation held be- 
tween him and general Jackson, and that it was not me, 
but his friend in Pennsylvania, whose letter determined 
him to hold such a conversation. Mr. Buchanan’s dates 
do not agree with those of major Eaton, who labers, in 
most things, to agree with Mr. Buchanan. The only 
conversation which Mr. Buchanan held with genera! 
Jackson oa the presidential election, was before the 2d 
of January, 1825, or shortly after the 30th of December, 
1824, according to Mr. Eaton’s shewing, Mr. Buchanan 
could not have called on gen. Jackson, until after his con- 
versation with him, which took place about the 18th or 
19th of January. 

There appears some strange diserepancy in parts of 
the statements of Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Isacks and major 
Eaton, which are perfectly irreconcilable with the letter 
ot general Jackson. Mr. Isacks thinks that his conver- 
sition with Mr. Buchanan may have been one or two 
wecks later than Mr. Buchanan states it to have been: 
but he seems quite willing to give up his own recollection 
for accommoduiion’s sake, and to take the time stated by 
Mr. Buchanan, aud agrees that it shall be fixed on tie 
3Uth of Decemher. 

i cannot pretend to say when Mr. Buchanan called ou 
general Jackson, as he never communicated to me—whom 
major Exton represents as “the negotiator”—any con- 
versation between him and general Jackson. I do not 
recollect that Mr. Buchanan and myself had any cou- 
versation, from the 30th of December, until after my re- 
turn to Washington, on the 30th of January, trom Nor- 
ristown; that is, for the whole mouth, almost immediately 
preceding the election; during the grater part of whicl 
time | was more than a hundred miles from the scene of 
action—the seat of government. 

To undertake to detail the numerous conversations 
held, pending the presidential election, by the friends ¢f 
all the candidates, im which I wasa party, or which Lheard, 
is not my purpose. Indeed, no consideration would tem))t 
me to divulge private conversation, especially if the ob- 
ject was to injure a friend, or even 4 political enemy. It 
imay, lowever, be proper to state, that in none of the 
conversations of which I have any knowledge, was therc 
auy thing said which had ihe slightest tendency to fix or 
trace either corruption or bargain to Mr. Adams, to gene- 
ral Jackson, to Mir. Crawford, or to Mr. Clay. All that 
[ was able to discover, among the friends of ‘the respee- 
tive candidates, was a lair and honorable anxiety and zeal 
'to promote the election of their favorite candidate. 

1 close this communication, which has been extorted 
from me, in vindication of mysclf, aad in justice to those 
who, through me, have been assailed, and charged with 
having participated iu a corrupt transacticn. It has been, 
to me, a most unpleasant duty—one which I sincerely 
wish I could have been spared; but I thought I owed it to 
myself, my friends and my country. 1 have endeavored 
to avoid offensive expressions, and personal remarks, 
save only those which I have thought indispensable tv 
my own justification, and as bearing directly on the state- 
ment of the gentleman whose over-zeal has induced them 
to break into the sanctuary of private friendship for po!!- 
tical purposes. PHILIPS. MARKLEY. 

Philadelphia, October 39, 1827, 
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3c SN N 62s. 20s. 8d. Sis. 15s. 4d. 21s. 14s. 3d. 

pepe ssecnnrsiaieaane gs meetin 61s. 22s. 8d. 30s. 16s. 10d. 20s. 15s. Od. 
PROCEEDINGS CONTINUED. 60s, is. 8d. 298 18s. 4d. 
BRITISH TRADE AND PROHIBITORY LAWS, &c.| 59s. 26s. 8d. 28s. 19s. 10d. 
The British ‘‘free trade system” forbids the impor-| 58s. 28s. 8d. 27s. 2is. 4d. 
tation of every article which the British soil or labor} 57s. 30s. 8d. 26s. 22s. 10d. 


ean produce, except in some such articles, as, from| 50s. 32s. Py 
superior capital or other causes, she makes cheaper} °°°- og “ny 
than other nations. To an oo from the Bri eae 3 gh + 
tish minister for a reduction of duties, pari passu, with - oo 


itai 52s, 40s. 8d. 
that of Great Britain, the French director of the cus-| ~ “74 poy Bd. 


toms, M. de’St. Criq, sagaciously replied— 50s. 44s, 8d. 


“The system adopted by England is admirable, be-; Thus—when the average ‘‘home price” of wheat 
cause it endangers none of her manufactures. And we,,is 72s. or say $2 per bushel, the duty is 14d. per 
when we are as forward as England, will be as liberal. } bushel; when at 60s. the duty is 74 cents per bushel; 
But UNTIL THEN, WE MUST STAND FAST BY OUR PROHI-| when at 50s. the home price of British wheat being 
BITORY SYSTEM.” 143 cents, the duty will be 124 cents per bushel, or 


vr hi one half more for duty than the average price of 
is prescient temctnsi ee tgeet Seat mh wheat in al] the United States. On the 3d July last, at 


‘ ° ° . . ive { i i )3.o— 2 . om 
taxes ou the lands may be paid, the-price of grain rais- | paket 4 nays) a Ppesediix’ Wa Somer” ty bry iti 


ed on them is forced up to the highest practicable; —) , . ! 
: aT : '**Prices Current,” “‘littie if any (foreign) will be 
bearing. As British bread stuffs and meats go into the brought to Sat te indeed. the Waty wus S¢, 42. 


manufacture of British goods, (not one pound of our, per bushel.* 








—_ — 


*A communication in alate number of the N. Y. 





were given for nothing), the result is that, in using | 
such goods, we certainly pay taxes to support the Bri- 


“tag + | National Advocate says— 
tish government; indirectly, to be sure—but abso-|°"",. | + aiedih : 
lutely. England will not give us buckram for bread, | _, / He following table exhibits the rate of duties pay- 


: ‘able on wheat and flour, agreably to the late corn 
or pieces of bobbin for barrels of beef. The late! Ne Eee 
buy they cannot sell; so those who cannot sell, the | lated the duties payable on a barrel of flour, in order 


96 : | to divest the subject of the usual abstruseness of Bri- 
farmers of the United States, cannot buy of Great|(~ " ata ‘ oe 
Britain, who buys nothing of them. tish laws. This table forms an admirable comment 


, _. {ou the free trade system, to which it is said British 

But we shall now speak particularly of the British | statesmen are becoming converts. Though the duties 
corn laws, though, indeed, it is useless to spend: are fixed so high as to be nearly prohibitory on the 
imuch more time upon them than to say they are pro- great staple of the northern states, it should be ob- 
hibitory: but some may wish to see the fact demon-' served that this act only applies to such grain aud 
strated; we shall gratify them—bcing willing to sup-' flour as were warehoused in Great Britain previous 
port every proposition so that the right and reason of to the Ist July, 1627. The unportation of grain aid 
it cannot be mistaken or misrepresented. ‘flour from ihe United States, therefore, is again pru- 


Until lately, except the average price of wheat in‘ tvited as usual, and our farmers must depeud on the 
England was 80s. per quarter, that is 10s. or 222 cts, ; home market. 


per bushel, foreign wheat, oats, barley, Yc. were-not} Warehoused corn bill. 
at all allowed for the domestic consumption. Mr. Home price Duty per gr. Duty on wheat 
Canning, in his bill, submitted on the Ist of March} per quarter. of $ bushels. our, per bbl. 196 Ibs. 
last, proposed that the absolule restriction should stop 7 28. ls. Od. Us. 7d. or 13 cenis. 
when the average price was 65s. with a scale of du- 71 2 $s Dy 55 
tles so that, at that price, a barrel of flour would pay 70 + 8 2 9 GL 
140 cents, rising as the price of wheat declined to; 69 6 $ 4 0 $9 
55s. when it was to pay aduty of 416 cents; and then 6S 8 8 5 2} $i 16 
2 barrel of flour, costing 5 dollars at Philadelphia or yA Ae i 
Baltimore, with the duty added, without charge for “r + “ 3 " : —s 
freight, §c. would cost the British consumer $9 14— 6% cat's Hata SE 
or eighty-three per cent. duty, ad valorem. And this 63 18 8 1.3) 260 
was thought liberal, even on “the staif of life”’— 62 20 8 12 34 Q77 
bread; of which the laboring poor ought to eat more 61 02 ¥ i3 8 30k 
than the unproductive rich, that they may work the 60 2. 8 14 10} 3 30 
more to support the drones which abound in the na- 59 25 § 141 357 
tional hive. 58 28 8 17 3) 3 8) 
But the bill which passed parliament just before we ~ : 3 Bh 4 it 
its late prorogation, and received the royal assent, is}! 7 °° sh a ak 
pry oh follows, on the quarter of wheat, barley 5b 36 8 oo 1, 4 9g 
: 53 38 8 23 4 5 19 
WHEAT. BARLEY. OATS. §2 40 8 2} 64 5 45 
Home Home Home 51 42 8 25 9 572 
price. Duty. price. Duty. price. Duty. 50 +i 8 2611 5 98 
72s. 1s. Od. 41s, 1s. Od, 31s. 1s, Od.)  [e:-=>We presume that the writer has made a mis 
71s, 2s. 8d, Ws. 1s. 10d. 30s. 1s. 9d. | tare in not compatinzg the British t i 
70s, 4s. 8d. 39s. 3s. 4d. 29s, 3s. 3d.| one | Pee ne NCE anes oe See 
69s. 6s. 8d 38s. 4s. 10d ogc, ds, 9d_| ing eight bushels of seventy lbs. each—our weight of a 
68s. 8s. Sl. 37s. 6s. Ad. 27s. 6s. 3d, | bushel of wheat being 60, and that, therefore, the 
67s. 10s. 8d. 368. 7s. 10d. 26s. 7s. 2d. | #mounts in the last column are a little co high. 
G6s. 12s. 8d. 35s. 9s. 4ul, 25s. 9s. 3d.| We rate a bushel of wheat at 60 Ibs. and regard 
65s. Lis. 8d. 34s. 10s. 10d. 24s. 10s. 9d, | the fair price of a barrel of flour as equal to that of 
Gis. 16s. 8d. $3, 12s. 4ul. 23s. 12s. 3d.| 5 bushels of wheat, allowance for loss of weight anu 
63s. 18s. 8d. 32s. 13s. 10d. 29s. 13s. 9d. | fur wyller’s profit on labor. Then 
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The grain growing district of the United States, | of dollars, What a difference would it ma 
meaning that which can advantageously supply grain 
fer foreign or domestic export, may be said to 
have been the states of New York, New Jersey, 

Delaware,—three fourths of Ma- 


peo i ) 
ryland, Virginia and Kentuck 
see. These states and parts of states, with a 


but the same states and parts of states, with the ad. 


dition of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, (the three latter 
as a wildefness in 1802), having a gross population of 
nearly 81% millions in 1826, of whom about 390,000 
are slaves, of their production exported to foreign 
places only 857,820 barrels of flour, worth 4,121,466 
dollars—a diminution in quantity and value of 50 per 

In 1802, the export of fluur yielded for each 
of the people of the states and parts of states named, 
the sum of ‘four dollars, but in 1826 only seventy three 
cents—and an aggregate comparative reduction of 


cent. 


value in the sum of 13 millions of doNars—thus: 


As 2,250,000 of the pexple is to 9.000 000 del- 


lars, #0 is 5,600,00 people to 22,400,000 dollars— 
which should have been such export. at the same 
rate; and the value of the export in 1802 being de. 
ducted, the comparative loss is 13 millions -And, 
as 1,311,000 barrels of flour were conveniently 
spared in 1802, the increased population would 
as conveniently heve made and spared 3,200,000 
barrels in 1826, had there been a profitable de- 
mand for that quantity in the foreigo market, 


and half Tennes- 
gross 
population of 2,500,000 persons, of whom 250,000 
were slaves, produced 1,311,953 barrets of flour which 
were sent abroad in 1802, worth 9,310,000 dollars: 


Of 


——— 


a es 


ke to 
ithe people of these states, if, expenses of trans, 


portation, &c. deducted, they received only one 
half of that amount, instead of the pitiful sum now 
paid to them—the price of grain being too low, in 
j many places, to pay for its transportation to market, 
though good reads sad canals so much facilitate jt. 
Bat circua-stanced gs they sre, cur wheat-prowers 
pertecily understand that a short crop of grain may 
yield more money then a large one, because of the 
weakness of the foreign de mend, in consequence of 
exclusive or probibitery laws, or the natural condi. 
tion of things, [tis of no mmportance to ue that Brie 
tish lands must produce a certain money-amount to 
the acre, to pay the rents, taxes, ty thea, poor rates, 
&e. for, if the British people will not receive 
bread stuffs for calrcoes, we must meke calicoes at 
jhome, that oyr owa menut«ctur. rs may eat our own 
food, and vur own merchants export flour, pork, 
beef, &c_ in the shape of cotton, woollen and other 
goods. There is an old saying, thai * hogs are the 
best sacks to carry corn to market in,” and it is so, 
if the market is distant. Vhus, the 1,000 bales of 
cotton goods which were shipped at Baltimore, in 
one week, of August just past, may be regarded 
(as sacks containing the representatives of 14,000 
barrels of fovr. It is impossible that the people 
of the district of country camed can consume about 
$20,000,000 worth of British gocds (their pro. 
portion cf the amount imported lasi year,) when 
Britain received of the products of their country 


this there is no manner of doubt—and that, if the | only tbe sum of 1 500,000 collars. The went of reci- 


medium price for flour, accurding to the British 
scale for whcat-—say 61s. per quarter, could be ob 
tained, the labour of the farmers in the states 
named might produce a surplus of more than five 
mijhons of barrels for exportation, equal, at the 
price just given, to the sum of forty-two millions 


If 560 Ibs. be Is. or 22 cents, 300 Ibs. are equal to 
12 cents,nearly: and 

if 560 !bs. be 44s. Sd. or 998 cents, 300 Ibs. are 
equal to 532 cents. 

These are the first and last items—the latter duty 
exceeds the first cost of flour in the sea-ports of the 
United States. } 


The paper just above mentioned has given the fol- 
lowing exhibit— 

Prices of wheat per bushel of 60 Ibs. in various parts 
of the world, in May, and June, 1827. 








America, 
Norfolk, Va. May $1 16 cents. 
New York, June 20 90 
Montreal, Ca. June 90 
Cineinnatti, Ghio, June 50 
Pittsburg, Pean. June 44 
North of Europe. 
London, June 20 $1 79 
Antwerp, May 30 1 21 
Hamburg, May 25 87 
Bremen, May ‘ 8] 
Danizic, May ‘ | 76 
Settin, June 15 73 
Copenhagen, May 31 72 
South of Europe. 
Nice, June 15 $1 Sl 
Milan, May $1 i 27 
Santander, Spain, May 1 26 
France, June 30 117 
Genoa, May 26 1 05 
Leghorn, May 31 1 03 
Civita Vechi, May 31 90 
Naples, May 31 88 
Trieste, June 15 83 


Odessa,on the Black Sea, May 49 


procity i8 ion glaring to be endured, The great 
state. of N York Pennsylvania, and Ohio, will not 
be trifled with thus. They and others will “correct 
the procedure,” with the aid of tbe states furiher 
east and west, which are quite as much agg: reved 
asthey. But this is not a local matter—the woole 
people of the south, protected in their sugar and 
cotton, have an equal interest in the gev eral sy stem. 
They will need its exertion as much ag the gruin- 





growing parts ever did Yhe weaith which is pour- 
mg mto the lap of Louisiana, depends upon the 
pres<rvationof i, And--i. Britain wishes that we 
sould purchase the products of her indusiry—she 
must, yes, must, purchase the products of ours 
We do not fing gold ready coined in our woods to 
glut the appetites of those who would compel us 
to purchase «f them, though they willnst buy of 
us. Were the British porte open to the reception 
of our grair, at » fair rate of duty, the fee of Penn- 
sylvgiis would be worth an Aundred millions of doi. 
lars more than it now is, and her 1,200,000 free. 
me» would rejoice while the sweat poured down 
| their manly br. ws, inthe fatness of their fields, the 
cayacity of their barns, and just reward of their 
honest and honorable l.bor We do not speak with- 
outthought. Pennsylvania can sup; ly mijlions of 
bushels more of wheat than she does, and the labor 
and the /and is the same wheti-er it sells for 75 or 
3U0 cents the bushel. But, as Pennsylvania can- 
;not command a market abroad, she will demand 
| one at home; and her rich hills, whitened by sheep, 
| shall make up the reduced value of the products of 
her luxuriant valleys. She hes been the Atlas of 
this policy—en:! will suj.port it with ailher strength. 
| she has prospered by it, and will not give up the 
|interest which she has in the millions on millions 
(which are at stake on the success of internal im- 
/provement and domestic industry. Other states 
|ure not less resolute then Pennsylvania—but she 
‘has been the pioneer in the system,” and de- 
serves precedeuce for her steediness of purpose, 
, Pennsyivania well knows the truth of what Ander: 
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son on Industry says, that—<‘No earthly method re- 

mains for encouraging agriculture, where it has not 

reared up its head, thas can be considered in any way 
ious, but the establishing proper manufactures 


The following items are of importance in con- 
sidering the effect of the Britis: corn laws on the 
agricultural and commercial interests of the Usted 
States. 

In May, 1817, flour was selling at Liverpool for 
17 dollars per barrel; and it was thought that 
1,000,000 barrels had been received in Great Bri- 
tain during the year which ended on Ist Sept. 
weighing nearly one hundred tiousand tons, and 
giving employment to 166 ships, of 300 tuns each, 
making two voyages a year, and steadily employing 
9,500 seaman—our pride in peace, and giory im 
war, to bear our starry flag around the world. 

On the 30th Sept. 1817, flour sold at Liverpool 
for 12 dollars. 

The ports were shut on the 15th Nov. 1817, and 
the four then on hand advanced to 70 shillings, or 

15 40 per barrel; and an advanced price of grain 

eing continued, that of wheat rising to 86s. 4¢. 
per quarter, the ports were again opened on the 
21st Feb, 1818, with a prospect of re-closing them 
again in August—but on the tst July, the fixed av. 
erage price of wheat was 83s, 2d —3s 2d. over the 
prohibitory valuation, Ou the 30th August, 1818, 
the price ranged at 85s. But some time after this 
the ports were shut, and, if we recollect rightly, 
they have, except partially, remained closed ever 
since ' 

Now observe the mighty effect of this prohibi- 
tory measure upon the business of the grain grow- 
ers of the United States, to say nothing about the 
luss sustained in navigation, 

‘alue of veretable food exported 





1817 $22,594,000 1g19 $10,473,000 
1818 19,038,009 1820 10,848 000 
$41,632,000 21,321,000 
Difference in two vears, 20,311,000 
$41,632,000 


west, have no market in England—though from the 


time of the closing of the British ports to the pre- 


sent day, the average price of grain in the U, States, 
has been one half less than its price in Greut Bri- 
tain* Some o; our tellow-citizens of South Ca- 
rolina, have lately been much excited about the 
‘woot bill,”” which, if passed even in a prohibitory 
form, would not have excluded near so large « va- 
lue of British goods as Britain has excluded of Ame- 
rican flour, wheat and corn; aud in discussing it, they 
have used language of fearfui import and dengerous 
tendency We shall nut speak of them and their 
proceedings as it has pleased them to speak of us 
and ours—it is to the reason, and not the passions 
of men that we would appeal. We have no party 
political object to accompiish - but erge the further 
adoption of well known measures, built upon long 
entertained opinions Nor shail ve dwell upon 
tue power to support or oppose those measures, 
or become so negligent of the duties which we 
owe to our Gop and country, as to suggest an 
exertion of strength except at the polls, for or 
against that which we regard 4s of essential import. 
ance to the prosperity of these United States, lie 
deed, we feel willing to submit the whole ques- 
tion to the high minded and generous, though ar- 
dent, and (as we appreh*nd) prejudiced people of 
the south, in a consideration of the following pre- 
position —and which will huve practical operation 
before many years; for the cultivation of cotton may 
be extended to almost any amount, and the people 
of many countries can make it cheaper than we are 
able to-do. 


Suppose that Great Britain, supplying her manu- 
factureré, (no matier how ), with cotton at 20 cents 
per pound, were to exclude South Curolina cotton, 
though it might be furnished at 10 cents per pound— 
what would a citizen of Suuth Carolina think of a 
British agent who should recommend the consumpuon 
(in South Carolina, )of British cotion gouds? We 
know what our warm-hearted countrymen would 
say—they would pronounce the British agent to be 
an insufferabiy impudent fellow and perhaps do 
sumcthing more, Aad so they ought—tor Pharvah 





This difference in volue, ten millions of dollars a 
year, was not caused by over production in the Unit- 
ed Stat<s, or any other fuir dusiness-matier, causing a 
reduction in the value and quantity of our exports— 
but by reason of an absolute prohibition—British 
wheat being less than 10s. sterling per bushei of 70 
lbs. We hear mucn of the distressed condition of 
the cotten planters, because of the present low 
price of their commodity, and sincerely sympathise 
with them-—4ui the market is, and always has been, 
open to them, and they have had the good with the 
bad—either through the unforced operations of 
trade, or on account of a spirit of speculation which 
cannot be controlied, and ought not, perhaps, to be 
interfered with—as the following statement will 
snew; and also demonstrate the important and im- 
posing fact, that large crops of cotton ure no assur- 
ence of profit to the pisnters. Thusin 1818, ninetv- 
two millions of pounds produced one-fourth more 
than two hundred and four millions in 1826—and 
28 millions less of pounds in 1825, yielded eleven 
millions of doflars more than the export of 1826, 
Exported 1818__ 92 millions Ibs ; worth ¢31.000,000 

1825176 36,000,000 
1826— 204 25,900,000 

But a much larger number of the people of the 

United States have their great products exc/uded— 


the populous manufagturing and navigating states of 


the east, and grain-growing states of the middle and 


was as merciful and as just to the Israelites, in re- 
quiring them to make “bricks without straw,” as 


| would be the British to the people of Sonth Caro. 


lina in the contingency stated; and which is really 
applicable to three-fourths of the people of the United 
States The farmers of Pennsylvania, are deprived 
of a profit of several millions a year, because of 
ihe exclusion of their flour. We hove said that 
the fee of that state would be worth 100 millions 
more than it is, were the British markets for bread- 
stufls kept open. We believe this, and more: for 
if by the increased demand abroad, the price of 
flour should be advanced, as it certainly would be, 
that advance would be obtained on aii the surplus 
products of all farmers, whether for foreign or do- 
mestic use—and the small addition of one dollar up- 
on a barrel of flour, would cause several miilions of 
dollars more of profit to the agriculturalists of 
that state. By reterence to that faithful wo:k, Es- 
caville’s «Baltimore Prices Current.” for Jan. 1817, 





*We speak advisedly, On the 2ist day of March, 
1826, (about the middle of our “treasury year”), 
the price of wheat at Liverpool was 9s. 6d, to 10s. 
say 9s. 9d. per busbel, of 70lbs. more than three 
cents per lb. Our exports for the vear ending 30th 
Sept. 1826, shews a value of $38,676 for 45,165 
bushels, at the ports of shipment, or at the rate of 


}one ani an half cents per pound, the bushel being 
| rated at 60 Ibs, 
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we observe that flour was worth 14 dollars per 
barrel and whiskey 72 cents per gallon—the Bri- 
tish ports being open; but in Jan. 1827, flour was 
only 5 dollars and whiskey no more than 32. cents*— 
the British ports being shut: and although there 
has been some revival of value in the lands of Penn. 
syivamia since the tariff of 1824, because of an in. 
creased home-market, yet farms, th«t were fairly 
sold for 150 dollars per acre, in 1817, would not 
fairly fetch more than 60 or 70 dollars at the present 
time. Such has been the effect of British prohi- 
ditions on Pennsylvania, and the same has happened 
to N, York «nd other states. We ask our brethren 
of the south, how they would submit to such griev 
ances as to their cotton? Would they not feel com 
felled to decline purchasing of those who refused 
to buy of them?} And shall the farmers of the Unit. 
ed States, be thus trexted, that the British nobility 
and gentry may obtain double prices for their grain 
and cattle, and sheep and hogs, and whatever else 
their lend produces orsupporis? No—certainly not. 
But we would not buildup this greater interest at 
the sacrifice of the smaller one—ior, while our be- 

, lief is, that the partial success which attends do- 
mestic manufactures has much incre:sed the pros 
perity of the eas', middle and west, it has not, 
to say the least thet we can, had any injurious 
operation upon the prosperity of the south. And 
no one wilt pretend to believe that Great Britain 
uses the cotton of the United States out of the 
affection which she has for vs—-seeing that bread is 
refused to her talt-famished people. 

Tt is computed by British writers that the ~on. 
sumption of Great Britian is 55 millions of quarters 
of grain, and that the price is incressed an average 
of least 10s. per quarter, because of the exclusion of 
forcign grain. ‘This, surely, is a moderate e:-ti- 
ma'e,j—but the eggregate is 27,500,000/. or 122 





*We know not the amount ot whiskey made 
?n Pennsylvania. It is thought that more than 
40,000,000 gxlis_ are distilled in the United States, 
which is probable enough. seeing that more than 
2,600,000 sre annually sent for sale to Baltimore 
only. If this number be nearly nght, it is presum. 
ed that Pennsylvania makes one tourth of the whole, 
or 10,000,000 gals This we think is a moderate al- 
lowance for that st-te’s proport on, 

10,000 000 gals, »t 72 cents !s 


47,200,000 
The same at 32 cents 


3 200,000 
Drference 4,006,000 

Four millions in wiiskey alore, because of the 
shutting of the British ports, and the reduced price 
of grain in the United States 

+ Cotton goods can no more be made without the 
subsistence of persons, than without corron, The 
first as well goes into the value.of the cloth as the 
second. | 

the average price of wheat in England, from 
1803 to 1808 inclusive, was 7s 6d - trom 1509 to 
1814 inclusive, 98s 6d.—1815 to 1820, 748. 4d.— 
1821 to 1826, 55s-9d. Average’ of the first 12 
rests, 85s. 4d.- of the second 12 yevrs, 64s. ild 
The least average is equal to 153 cents for the Ame. 
rican bushel. When wheat hes been 66s, at Lon 
don, it might have been vad at Dantzic, Emden and 
Amsterdam, for 20s 8d.to 25s Sd, These facts are 
from returns made to perliament. But as to the 
protection designed, Mr. Huskisson, when talking 
about Ais “free trade,” dechred, that the British 
corn-grower musi be proected aguinst the competition 
of the jorcign farmer, WHO CAN RAISE HIs PRODUCT 


—_ 
i. 


millions of dollars, paid by the consumers as a dire,, 
protection to the land holders! It is thus also, ;, 
meats, butter, cheese, &c, which are at much les, 
than half the British price in France and Holland 
within a few hours navigation—but these also may 
no| be imported! 

The duty on tobacco is three shilling per pound; on 
bacon 6 cents—beer $12 44 per barrel, candles 5; 
cents per lb. German glass 45 dollars per ‘cwt. oj! 
177 dollars per tun; powder for the hair, if perfumed 
60 dollars, if as starch 42s. per ewt. ships (to be bro. 
ken up) 50 per cent. ad val. soap 20 dollars per cvt, 
rice 15s. equal 333 per ewt. hides or pieces of hides, 
dressed 75 per cent. cider 93 $2 per tun, &c. These 
are offered as specimens. 


By the late custom house bill, staves from the 
United States, which heretofore paid 7s. 8d. are to pay 
11 3s. rising according to size until those measuring 
72 inches in length are to pay 41. 4s. and those above 
72 inches, 41 16s. Od. 


Duties upon lumber. 








| From Brie] From ti. 
ARTICLES. am sours q vs — 
parts. 
On timber, per load, fr and oak | 10s. Od} 55s. (/, 
All other sorts § 0 | 28 0 
Handspikes, under 7 feet 2 6 | 40 Q 
Do. 7 feet and upwards 5 0} 80 46 
Lathwood, 12 feet long and up- 
wards, per fathom 25 0 |272 0 
Clap-boards, not exceeding 5 feet 
long, per 120 12 4 | 122 0 
Knees of oak, per 120, under 5 
inches square 2 0; 10 
Knees of oak,5inchesandunder8|15 C | 80 0 
Oars, per 120 19 6 | 299 
Deals, above 7 inches in width 
and not above 16 feet long, per 
120 40 380 0 
Ditto, above 16 fect and not above 
21 50 U 1440 0 
Masts, yards, and bowsprits, 6 in- 
ches, and under § in diameter, 
each > 2 8 0 
Ditto, 8 inches and under 12 4 0|{ 22 0 
Oak plank, 2 inches thick or up- 
wards, per load of 50 cubic feet | 10 O | 55 0 
Spokes of wheels, exceeding 4 
feet long, per 1,00 9 4 1184 § 








This is a part of Mr. Huskisson’s “free trade sys- 
tem!” The difference of duty is a future prohibition 
to us. In 1826, we only exported the value of 119,397. 
in lumber and timber of all sorts—masts, spars, stave: 
and heading, &c. to Great Britain and Ireland; but 
to Cuba we sent the value of 337,536 dollars. 


The Britigh people pay a million a year in extra 
duties on Baltic and other timber, that coloniai Inmber 
may be protected, yet the preference for the former is 
so great that the Jatter is not chiefly used in the “royal 
dock yards!” Copper, except British, is prohibited— 
old cannot be exchanged for new, except on proof of 
origin; yet British national vessels, we are told, are 
secured with foreign copper! To force the consump- 
tion of sugar made in the West India colonies an ex- 
tra duty is levied, by which the people are compelled 
to pay about six millions of dollars more than they 
would pay if sugar was admitted at the same duty from 
the East India colonies, and all other sugars than these 
two are as prohibited * We have no comments t® 
*The duties upon sugars imported into Great Bri- 
tain was as follows— 

British possessions in America and Mauritius 275 








AT HALF THE EXPENSE THAT FALLS ON THE BAITISH 
AGRICULTURALIST.”—ft is choug! ; 


per ewt. ditto in the East Indies 37s.—all otirers 6%5- 
or 14 dollars per cwt. duty! 
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make upon these things, and many others of like cha- 
racter that might be offered. 

The manner in which British manufactures have 
been built up, is shewn in these extracts from Mac- 
pherson’s ‘Annals of Commerce”’— 

1336 ‘“‘King Edward, in the midst of his efforts to 
subdue Scotland, and preparations for subduing 
France, was not inattentive tothe more rational project 
of establishing the woollen manufacture in his dominions.” 

1337 “The parliament ordered, that after Michael- 
mass, 10 man or womar, of whatever rank, in Eng- 
land, Ireland and Wales, and that part of Scotland 
subject to king Edward, except the king, queen and 
their children, sould buy any cloth of foreign manufac- 
ture, under the penalty of forfeiture of the cloth, and arbi- 
All merchants importing cloths af- 
ter Michaelmass, were also subjected to forfeiture 
of the cloths and arbitrary punishment. And all fo- 
reign cloth workers were promised the king’s protection to 
line on any part of his dominions—together with FRAN- 
CHISES TO THEIR FULL SATISFACTION.” 

The illustrious Pitt, though a friend of freedom, 
would not have allowed us to ‘“‘manufacture a hob 
nail.” 

Before 1819, all woollen cloths imported paid a 
duty of 11. 14s. per yard==$7 55. 


The pith of the whole of Mr. Huskisson’s famous 
projects is developed in the following extracts from 
his speech— 

After stating the case of the silk manufactures, Mr. 
Ii. observed, 

“If a protecting duty of thirty per cent was quite suf- 
ficient upon the only branch of our manufactures in 
which we were in some respects behind hand with foreign 
countries, it became the house to consider, in respect 
to other branches which had long flourished and main- 
tained a superiority in all parts of the world, whether 


they would continue to preserve a system of usexess | 


PROHIBITORY DuTIES, which only placed the trade of 
those articles of foreign produee in the hands of 
smugglers, instead of the legitimate merchants of the 
country.” 

‘‘Useless prohibition!” But we shall soon see 
what is meant by useful prohibitions — 

“He should be quite willing to adopt any method 
necessary to prevent the fraudulent* mixing of the Unit- 
ed States’ corn, with the corn of Canada.” 

“If, upon the average of the next five years, it-was 
found that 100,000 quarters of corn were imported 
annually from Canada, he should be prepared to suspect 
that tt was not Canadian corn, and disposed to adopt 
methods for the prevention of that fraudulent* mixture 
which such an average would establish.” 

“Mr. Huskisson said, that with a view of removing 
all cause of alarm, and giving an adequate security 
against the fraudulent* introduction of Canada [ Ameri- 
can] wheat, he should propose as a clause, by way of 
rider, that there should be the same certificate of origin as 
tn the case of sugar.” * * ‘The protecting duty which he 
should propose against the introduction of American corn 
into this country, would be precisely the same as that which 
already existed in the Canadas ” 

“In requesting the attention of the committee, while 
I state the alterations which I propose to recommend 
in the duties levied upon the importation of materials 
employed in some of our principal manufactures, and 
also in the prohibitory duties now imposed upon the 
manufactured productions of other countries, I need 


———— 





— —— 


*Fraudulent—to permit the consumption of New 
York or Pennsylvania flour! f¥e are then “fraudu- 
lent” to ourselves if we allow the use of one yard of 
British broad cloth! Mr. Huskisson, because of his 
words, is a great favorite with some politicians in the 
U. States—but his sayings, if good, must “work both 


ways.” How does he “bandy” the word “frandu- 
ient?*? 


scarcely bespeak the disposition of the committee to 
countenance the principle of these proposals so far as 
they shall be found not inconsistent with the protection of 
our own industry.” % ., 
Here are the principles of British “free trade. 
Let them be applied to the American trade! We ask 
no more. We ask less—not prohibition, but Protec- 
tion. Yet the growers of bread stuffs in the United 
States, and those immediately interested with them, 
three-fourths of the whole people, are asked to con- 
sume 20 millions of British manufactures, while Bri- 
tain will not use one dollar’s worth of their great 
product to feed the wretched makers of these very 
goods. Exceedingly modest, and perfectly reasona- 
ble! 

The following .interesting summary views of the 
trade of Great Britain, which prohibits the importa- 
tion of our bread-stuffs and meats, is taken from Mr. 
Mallary’s speech in the house of representatives, Jan. 
17, 1827— 

In six years, ending with 1822, she [Great Britain} 
sent, in all her productions, to Russia £14,000,000; 
to Holland £12,000,000; to Prussia £6,000.000; to 
France £7,600,000; to the United States £38,333,000. 

Take woollens. The whole export as estimated 
by the chancellor in 1825, was about 30,750,000 dol- 
lars. The United States received about 10,716,000 
dollars, or one third of al! which England sent abroad. 

Again: take hardware. In 1819, she sent to Rus- 
sia £67,000; to Germany £27,000; to Prussia £9,000, 
to the United States £460,000. In 1824, to Russia 
£20,000; to Germany £74,000; to Prussia £3,000; 
to the United States £488,000. 

Imports and exports. 
Imports, 1824 £40,412,390 From the U.S. 5,459,736 














1825 41,737,609 3,925,608 
$2,149,909 9,395,344 

Exports, 1824 56,234,663 6,141,450 
1825 63,225,272 7.141285 
119,459,935 13,282,735 








In favor ofG. B 37,310,026 Against U. S. 3,897,392 


So there was a balance of more than 17 millions 
of dollars against the United States, notwithstanding 
all our cotton, tobacco, &c. sent to Great Britain. 

In his famous speech of April 28, 1825, propos 
ing 2a slight modification of the corn laws, Mr. 
Huskisson said — 

“The government hac come to the resolution of 
releasing the bonded corn, which had been ware. 
housed six years, and of enabling the owners to 
bring it into market,”? | 

‘He had always understood that the great desi!- 
eratum in this important question, was to provide 
for the steadiness of price, and guard against ex- 
cessive fluctuations of it from the vicissitudes of 
trade,” 

He said that a‘national bankruptcy” was talked 
of in 1822, “when corn was as low as 38s. per 
quarter.””_-(say 90 cents for the American bushel.) 
“in two years the price of corn had varied from 
112s, to 38s. per quarter. Srcha fluctuation in 
price, deprived the business of the farmer of al! 
security, and converted the business inte mere 
gambling.” 

“We can manufacture cheaper than any other 
country; but every other country can grow corn 
cheaper than we could.” [Therefore the export 
of manufactures should be encouraged, and the im- 
portation of corn be restricted or prohibited!) 





Many further like remarks might be added—but 
these are sufficient, The “free trade” of Mt, Hus- 
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kisson is exactiy such as we contend for on behali | the exporter 25 per cent. bount x eae c 

of the United States. The corn bill, limited as at | importer 25 per Raut. import duly, ndieaesceetan 
was, was virtually rejected in the house ef Jord. ,| duty free. At the present duty of 15 per cent. th 

lest “the Americans should deluge the country rwish| importer has a clear profit of 10 per cent. after pay. 
their fine corn” Let us then act that our = ened ing our duty. This is, certainly, left-handed pro- 
may not be deluged with British goods We ap. ) teetion to manufactures Hence it is, that, Without 
peal to every American feeling, on behalf of the enquiry into the cause, we are told, you are unreg. 
American farmers; and the appeal wiil not be in| S0vable; no duties will satisfy you. The great rea. 
vain. | son why many of the present ones are incompetent 


ane ee. aot is, that they are ¢hecked and rendered ; 
Britain extends her principle.so far that the work. “ . 3 rendered unavailin 
ing of the iron mines in Nova Scotis, was forbid. v this artful and masterly system of bounties and 


, as drawbacks. It is the true secret by which to 
we - 1825—the crown claiming the whole o/| vount for the immense wealth and pew? Of & nation 
1¢m! 


whose population but litle exceeds our own. She 
The new “custom house bill’ asit is called, con | 'S 100 Wise to trust to imposts as the sole suurce of 
templates the prohibitive a variety of articles an| revenue--commands her own consumption, draw, 
entry in British poris, exes pt in British ships, or| the chief support of her government by an excise 
ships from the country from whence the goods are | °® her manufactures—they afford materials ond open 
imported, anc the London papers say-- | new sources of commerce; her system of bounties 

“Here then is the preference given as it ought to | ham her oA ai aS eee other nations in 
be, to British ships, or ships of the country from | | eir own ports, while her political economists mis. 


ri : * . | lead us by their speculative and ruinous theories, 
orien the googs.are imported. Here is a PPOPET | The erticle of linen fully illustrates her policy.-. 


1 ogc tira said age tly Mea pie sed he | Though her taxes and expenses are enormously op. 
etd pacing ee hase “| pressive on the people, yet the makers of linen 
tary system under wh ch the country so long flou | yay none,—no excise on their materials or manu. 
rished, We have not the siightest doubt but that | facture; to encourage this fabric, which unites tho 
Mr. Huskisson will be compelled to retrace his | three great interests of agriculture, commerce 
steps in the same manner and to return to the for-| and manufactures, she wisely apportions the bur. 
mer principles of trace in every respect, except as | thens of her government so as to leave this unem- 
to high prohibitory duties, which offer impediments | barrassed. This accounts for the cheapness of the 
to trade, and encouragements to fraud and svug-| article at home, and added to the enormous bounty 
giing, we have always been foremvst in praising | on the export, gives the true reason for undersell. 
him.” 'ing us. Let the British abolish this system, let an 
The operation, will be that if we export flour to} article pay the same price for honre consumption gs 
Peru and there obtain some ot the articles which | for exportation, it will then be seen there is not 
Britain is pleased to take in exchange for her goods, | much difference between manufacturing here and 
we must gend it thitherin British ships, though our| there. One article pays an enormous excise, anoth- 
cost for freight might be one half less than the) er none—let them be equalized and neither have en 
British, export bounty—in the aggregate it will be found that. 
+" ie, Se eaten ores.) We could meet them in market, if not without any, 
ve whole 3c gent marge ty Great Britaino’ the! with a small rate of protecting duty. Let cottons, 
manufactures pf cution, woot, Gax snd venther h vel woollens and linens pay the same excise ag glass, 
been estimated at 65 milhons ot pounas, ot whic! | beer and spirits, and cost to the consumer ip this 
the cost of the materi«ls was 22, leaving 62 milbons | country 9s much as they do in England—you would 
for labor ard p ofit) Hf Britain imported that amount) be called on for little turther protection to our in. 
for one year, what woul! be the situation of the dustry. The manufacture of these articles pays 
country? no part of the expenses of their government, is 
In 1825, French goods to the velue of 11,790,561 burthened with no taxes—because they are the 
were imported into Great Britsin, the duties on | sources of their greatness, the machinery by which 
which amounted t» (1,605,796, they draw to thewselves the resources of all na- 


The British dutv upon steel ts 207. or G88 80 per! tions who purchase them; retaining us, their com- 
ton, but on bar iron required for making steel, ons | mercial, naval and political rivals, 2 state of colo- 
din ' nial vassalage. it would he right and fair to aim at 
SOs. per ton. once at this system, by adding to the ad velorem a 

While American rice pays a duty of 13s. per! spceifie duty equal to the bounty paid and draw- 
cwt. duty, that from the Kast ladies poys Ss. or) back of excise allowed on the exportation. Then 
two-thirds less. |our duties might be cailed protecting ones, and be 

— said to afford eicient protection to our manufac- 

But, while Britain thus restricts the importations,| tures; thea the competition would be, on national 
she does quite as much to encourage exportations, | and individual grounds, a fair one; but the commit- 
by drawbacks, bouniies, premiums or allowances. Mr. tee, aware that this is the first attempt to introduce 
Baldwin, in his speech delivered in the house of re-| such a principle into our code, that it would not be 
presentatives, when the tariff bill of 1820 was un-| prudent to attempt too much at once, only propose 
der discussion, speaking of their drawbacks, &c.| to consider the bounty aud drawback asa part of 
said—— the original cost on which the duty is to be assessed. 

“It is somewhat singular that our system of im-| To exemplify this—on linen a duty of twenty-five 
ports, which is avowedly for the double purpose of | per cent would only counteract the bounty; we re- 
revenue and the protection of our own manafac.| commend the addition of only one fourth of that 
tures, should have overlooked this provision, which | amount. It is not to introduce a war of legislation, 
is indispensable for the latter. The bouse will at) but in some measure to countervail the association 
once perceive that if the foreign export bounty | of their system; increased duties will be inoperative 
equals our impost duty on the same article, the duty! when they are evaded by increased bounties. 1 hope 
is only a tax on the consumption of our own citizens | these principles will meet the approbation of the 
~—-the foreign article comes into the market op the house; if they do not, ali our laws will be in vain— 
same terms as the domestic; this is fully exemplified | we had better say at once to those who want protec- 
in the article of linen. The British government pay! tion—*let things regulate themselves,” 
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